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INTERAGENCY NATIONAL SECURITY REFORM: PRAG- 
MATIC STEPS TOWARDS A MORE INTEGRATED FU- 
TURE 


House of Representatives, 

Committee on Armed Services, 
Oversight and Investigations Subcommittee, 

Washington, DC, Wednesday, June 9, 2010. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 1:03 p.m., in room 
2212, Rayburn House Office Building, Hon. Vic Snyder (chairman 
of the subcommittee) presiding. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF HON. VIC SNYDER, A REPRESENTA- 
TIVE FROM ARKANSAS, CHAIRMAN, OVERSIGHT AND INVES- 
TIGATIONS SUBCOMMITTEE 

Dr. Snyder. Welcome to the Oversight and Investigations Sub- 
committee hearing on interagency national security reform. Over 
the past decade, dozens of major government commissions, think 
tanks, and other experts have recommended significant changes to 
better integrate and apply all of the country’s capabilities to na- 
tional security challenges. The 9/11 Commission, the Hart-Rudman 
Commission, the Hurricane Katrina Lessons Learned Working 
Group — all have cited a lack of interagency coordination as a key 
weakness of our national security system. 

I am pleased to see the administration of President Obama recog- 
nize these problems. Secretary Gates, Secretary Clinton, and Na- 
tional Security Adviser Jones also support reform. Most recently. 
President Obama’s National Security Strategy released in May 
highlighted the need for enhanced integration, saying, “The execu- 
tive branch must do its part by developing integrated plans and ap- 
proaches that leverage the capabilities across its departments and 
agencies to deal with the issues we confront. Collaboration across 
the government must guide our actions.” 

I commend the President and his team on his leadership and am 
eager to see how he intends to implement this vision. 

But Congress must play its part, too. In fact. Congress must lead 
the way, just as it did with the Goldwater-Nichols Defense Reorga- 
nization Act of 1986. We have been here before. We have seen simi- 
lar problems; the same inertia against reform. We have also seen 
success as the culture of our military shifted to fully embrace 
jointness as a fundamental operational principle. As with Gold- 
water-Nichols, interagency national security reform will be a long, 
difficult process. But we must start with practical steps in the right 
direction. And that is what we are here today to discuss — practical 
and realistic near-term steps that we can take to improve inter- 
agency coordination and collaboration. 

The witnesses we have today have a variety of professional back- 
grounds and perspectives, but all are experts on how our inter- 
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agency national security system works and how it doesn’t. I look 
forward to hearing their recommendations on practical, near-term 
steps the Armed Services Committee and the larger Congress 
should take to improve the system. 

Now I recognize Mr. Wittman for any opening statement. 

STATEMENT OF HON. ROB WITTMAN, A REPRESENTATIVE 

FROM VIRGINIA, RANKING MEMBER, OVERSIGHT AND IN- 
VESTIGATIONS SUBCOMMITTEE 

Mr. Wittman. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and thank you so 
much to our witnesses for taking time out to be with us this after- 
noon. 

I first want to commend Chairman Snyder for calling this hear- 
ing. As you know, we addressed the subject of interagency reform 
and the Project on National Security Reform’s [PNSR’s] December, 
2008 report, “Forging a New Shield,” just over a year ago, and in 
that hearing, we heard expert testimony on this vexing issue from 
distinguished experts who offered a range of opinions. We expected 
and welcomed a diversity of views, especially on this committee 
and especially on this topic. 

There seems to be general agreement that we need a better sys- 
tem of coordinating our national security efforts, but not nec- 
essarily agreement on how. The nature of the Washington bureauc- 
racy is to maintain the status quo both in the executive and legisla- 
tive branches. If we are able to institute new structures and proc- 
esses in the administration and Congress, we can expect those 
processes will remain in place for many years. 

Whatever we do, if anything, has to be carefully considered, and 
we must be sure that national security will be improved by the 
changes because we will live with them for many years. The prin- 
ciple challenges lie in resolving command and budget authorities, 
yet another issue shared by the Congress and the executive branch. 
Last year, I cited the Intelligence Reform Act of 2004 as a rare ex- 
ample of recent interagency reform. And while these reforms are 
real, the Congress struggled with how much command authority 
and budget authority to vest in the new Director of National Intel- 
ligence [DNI] with apparent consequences to this day. 

I am pleased to see that the PNSR report published as part of 
a follow-up or the follow-up report itself last September entitled 
“Turning Ideas into Action,” which does just that — proposes specific 
measures that can be taken to achieve a more cohesive and agile 
national security structure. I am pleased that the principal author 
of both reports is with us today. I appreciate that. I would like to 
have today’s witnesses apply the PNSR suggested structure or 
their own thoughts to a couple of today’s real world problems. 

First of great concern to this subcommittee is the planning, co- 
ordinating, and executing of an effective interagency response to 
our national efforts in Afghanistan and Pakistan. What would you 
do differently? The second and no less urgent but less complex: 
How would you manage the Federal Government’s response to the 
oil spill in the Gulf of Mexico? 

I am grateful to have such distinguished witnesses here before 
us today to comment on the PNSR’s work, and I look forward to 
your testimony. 
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With that, Mr. Chairman, I yield back. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Wittman can be found in the Ap- 
pendix on page 31.] 

Dr. Snyder. Thank you, Mr. Wittman, for your comments today 
and for all you have done on this full committee and subcommittee 
through your time and service here. 

We are pleased today to have four witnesses: Mr. James Locher, 
III, the President and CEO of the Project on National Security Re- 
form; Dr. Gordon Adams, Distinguished Fellow at the Henry L. 
Stimson Center; Dr. James Thompson, Associate Professor and 
Head of the Department of Public Administration, University of Il- 
linois, Chicago; Mr. John Pendleton, Director, Force Structure and 
Defense Planning Issues at U.S. Government Accountability Office. 

Dr. Snyder. Thank you all for being here. We will start with Mr. 
Locher and then proceed right on down the line. We will have the 
light system go off. When the red light goes on, that mean five min- 
utes have gone by. We will not hit you or anything, but the sooner 
you wrap up your time after that, the sooner we can get to our 
questions and discussions. 

So, Mr. Locher, we will begin with you. Your opening statements 
will be made part of the record. 

Mr. Locher. 

STATEMENT OF JAMES R. LOCHER III, PRESIDENT AND CHIEF 

EXECUTIVE OFFICER, PROJECT ON NATIONAL SECURITY 

REFORM 

Mr. Locher. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Chairman Snyder, 
Ranking Member Wittman, and members of the subcommittee. I 
am delighted to appear before you to testify on national security re- 
form. I want to commend the committee for its leadership on this 
critical issue. It reminds me of this subcommittee’s role in formu- 
lating the House’s version of the landmark Goldwater-Nichols Act. 
And I should mention that a current member of the subcommittee, 
Mr. Spratt, was a member of the subcommittee back during the 
Goldwater-Nichols formulation. 

The lessons of Goldwater-Nichols are instructive on the role Con- 
gress must play on national security reform. Goldwater-Nichols has 
been a historic success. It produced the world’s premier joint 
warfighting force. But it must be remembered that entrenched Pen- 
tagon interests bitterly opposed this legislation. A 4-year, 241-day 
struggle between the Armed Services Committees and the Depart- 
ment of Defense ensued. The committees used every tool at their 
disposal to pressure, prod, question, and introduce new ideas. Na- 
tional security reform will require even more congressional energy 
to overcome executive branch inertia. Despite its difficulty, national 
security reform is not impossible. 

Again, the Goldwater-Nichols experience is instructive. When 
work on that Act began, 95 percent of the experts predicted it 
would never happen. 

Mr. Chairman, as you mentioned. President Obama’s National 
Security Strategy has reinvigorated the drive to transform the na- 
tional security system. Let there be no mistake. The strategy’s 
goals cannot be achieved without sweeping transformation. In orga- 
nizational terms, the strategy calls for, one, a strengthening of na- 
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tional capacity through a whole-of-government approach; two, up- 
dating, balancing and integrating all tools of American power; 
three, broaden the scope of national security; four, emphasizing the 
foundations of national power, sound fiscal policy, education, en- 
ergy, science and technology, and health; fifth, aligning resources 
with strategy; sixth, taking a longer view; seventh, forming stra- 
tegic partnerships with organizations outside of government, essen- 
tially taking a whole-of-Nation approach. These goals endorse 
many of the ideas that the Project on National Security forum has 
put forth. 

With Congress’s important role in mind, the subcommittee asked 
for testimony on pragmatic, near-term steps that can be taken to 
move forward on national security reform. My written statement 
identifies 10 such steps. I will speak to three important ones. By 
far the most important step would be to require the President to 
submit an implementation plan for the organizational changes pre- 
scribed by the new National Security Strategy. Most strategy docu- 
ments contain a lofty set of goals which go unrealized when there 
is no follow-through. Congress must insist on executive branch at- 
tention to the organizational goals that the President established. 
For each of his 23 goals, the President should identify the specific 
reforms that are needed and milestones for their achievement. 
Every year. Congress should ask for a scorecard measuring 
progress towards these reforms and for an updated implementation 
plan. 

The second and related near-term step would be to require the 
Assistant to the President for National Security Affairs to submit 
a plan for achieving the needed organizational capacity of the Na- 
tional Security Staff [NSS], realizing the whole-of-government inte- 
grated approach articulated by the National Security Strategy will 
require a significant strengthening of the National Security Staff. 
Today, that staff is under-resourced and institutionally weak. The 
Assistant to the President for National Security Affairs, who does 
not even exist in the law, has only an advisory role. 

The National Security Staff has become the most important staff 
in the national security system, if not in the world. This evolution 
has not been properly recognized. The staff totals 230 people; has 
a tiny budget — $8.6 million when General Jones took over; and is 
poorly supported. National security reform needs to start at the top 
of the system with the National Security Staff. 

One of the most, if not the most, important reforms advanced by 
Goldwater-Nichols was joint officer management. By creating in- 
centives, requirements, and standards for joint officers, those provi- 
sions significantly improve the performance of joint duty and led to 
creation of a joint culture. Congress acted on the joint officer issue 
because it had concluded, “For the most part, military officers do 
not want to be assigned to joint duty; are pressured or monitored 
for loyalty by their services while serving on joint assignments; are 
not prepared by either education or experience to perform their 
joint duties; and serve only a relatively short period once they have 
learned their jobs.” 

Analyses of the interagency personnel situation reveals similar 
problems. A near-term step with enormous potential would be to 
establish an interagency personnel system to create the proper in- 
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centives, education, and training for personnel assigned to inter- 
agency positions. This reform is being studied on Capitol Hill and 
could begin the major transformation that is needed. 

In conclusion, I, once more, commend Chairman Snyder and 
Ranking Member Wittman for holding this hearing and for search- 
ing for pragmatic, near-term steps that would compel the start of 
the bold transformation that the Nation desperately needs. The na- 
tional security system must be modernized to meet the challenges 
of the 21st century. The task will be monumental, but there is no 
alternative. Without sweeping changes, the Nation will experience 
repeated failures, wasted resources, and continue to decline in 
American standing and influence. We can and must find the re- 
solve and political will to create a modern national security system. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Dr. Snyder. Thank you, Mr. Locher. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Locher can be found in the Ap- 
pendix on page 34.] 

Dr. Snyder. Dr. Adams. 

STATEMENT OF DR. GORDON ADAMS, DISTINGUISHED FEL- 
LOW, THE HENRY L. STIMSON CENTER, AND PROFESSOR OF 

INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS, AMERICAN UNIVERSITY 

Dr. Adams. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I join Jim Locher in con- 
gratulating the subcommittee on having these hearings and the 
Congress in general for beginning over the last few years to take 
this set of issues more seriously I think than has happened in a 
long time. So both Chairman Snyder, Ranking Member Wittman, 
thank you very much for the hearing and the opportunity to talk 
at this hearing. 

I can join in many of the suggestions and recommendations that 
my colleague and friend, Jim Locher, has put before you. I want 
to come at this issue from a slightly different angle and put some 
more fodder in the trough, if you will, for consideration by the Hill. 

The process of reforming agencies and for reforming interagency 
process is enormously hard. If it wasn’t, it would have happened. 
And it hasn’t happened yet. A lot of good effort, including PNSR’s, 
has gone into trying to push all aspects of the system in the direc- 
tion of reform. We know how hard it is, having seen in recent years 
the experience of such changes as the Office of the Director of Na- 
tional Intelligence, the Department of Homeland Security [DHS], 
the National Counterterrorism Center [NCTC], all of which have 
had their strengths and obvious weaknesses as instruments of re- 
form in the national security system. So one goes at this issue with 
some caution in terms of the results you can expect from shuffling 
boxes, changing processes, changing committees, and so on. It is 
very difficult. 

To me, the key issue here that I try to identify in my testimony 
is: What is the problem we are trying to solve? Because any set of 
reforms really needs to look at what is it we are trying to solve. 
Not just let’s reform for the sake of reform, but what is the specific 
problem we are tackling, and what is the mission of the United 
States Government and its national security agencies in tackling 
an agenda of reform? 
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I would submit to you, as I suggest in my testimony, that one 
of the major reasons that we have this interest and these sets of 
hearings derives from an experience that Ranking Member Witt- 
man mentioned — ^Afghanistan, but also Iraq. That is to say the per- 
formance of the American government in Iraq and in Afghanistan, 
and by relation, Pakistan, as you mentioned. The circumstances of 
those particular cases are quite unique, however. These are cases 
where the United States actually used a major kinetic capacity to 
intervene with the goal of overthrowing a regime inheriting insta- 
bility, social chaos, economic reconstruction, governance, if you will, 
in those two countries by virtue of our own direct military action 
and ultimately an insurgency designed to oppose the government 
we supported and our own forces in those countries. 

So the reform question that grew out of that set of problems, Iraq 
and Afghanistan, has been defined as the absence of a civilian ca- 
pacity to deploy alongside U.S. forces on the civilian side of this 
kind of kinetic exercise. If we reform to that case, we run the risk 
of fighting the last post-war. And while there are real problems in 
those cases, and they identify some very interesting ones, we do 
need to ask ourselves, as we approach a reform agenda: Are we 
tackling the right problem if we reform to build that kind of inter- 
agency relationship and that kind of capacity. 

So mission, to me, is the key starting point. My testimony posits 
that mission or problem is not so much the invasion, applied civil- 
ian capability, and terror. It is governance, which is the absence of 
weakness, fragility, brittleness in governance in key areas of the 
world where our interests are at stake. The key problem, then, is 
the absence of a clear civilian sense of mission in tackling this 
problem, which is primarily a civilian problem. It may be largely 
non-kinetic, preventive, and smaller in nature than the cases of 
Iraq and Afghanistan. 

So the focus of reform needs to be on the civilian agencies and 
capabilities first. Not the interagency first, so much as the capabili- 
ties on the civilian side where, as I say in my testimony, we have 
a diaspora of organizations and institutions. We have the absence 
of a strategic planning culture in those agencies and inadequate 
resourcing dollars and people and appropriate training for its peo- 
ple to conduct their responsibilities in fulfilling that mission of gov- 
ernance. 

We have a large imbalance as a consequence between State and 
DOD [the Department of Defense] in resources and culture, which 
has led to an expansion of Defense missions. But that runs the risk 
of every problem looking like Iraq and Afghanistan. One of the key 
issues for the interagency then is how do we restore that balance? 
I suggest in the testimony reforms that can be applied in DOD that 
would both discipline and clarify DOD’s mission in the foreign af- 
fairs agencies where we can deal with civilians, capabilities, re- 
sources, and training, and in the interagency, where, in particular, 
I would focus on NSC/OMB [National Security Council/Office of 
Management and Budget] coordination, the creation of strategic 
planning capabilities and mission planning oversight. And in the 
Congress I suggest, among other things, a single budget function 
for 150 and 050, to use budget speak, and joint oversight hearings 
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in such areas as security assistance, governance, and civilian capa- 
bilities. 

The only caveat that I will put in closing, Mr. Chairman, is that 
we be beware of the sin of hubris. That is to say, it is not clear 
that we can or should be responsible for dealing with these kinds 
of problems internationally in every instance, and it is not clear 
that we are always very good at doing it, even building the best 
interagency and agency capabilities to do it. 

With that, I will submit the rest of my testimony for the record 
and look forward to your questions. 

Dr. Snyder. Thank you. Dr. Adams. 

[The prepared statement of Dr. Adams can be found in the Ap- 
pendix on page 50.] 

Dr. Snyder. Dr. Thompson. 

STATEMENT OF DR. JAMES R. THOMPSON, ASSOCIATE PRO- 
FESSOR AND HEAD, DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC ADMINISTRA- 
TION, UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS-CHICAGO 

Dr. Thompson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and honorable mem- 
bers, for the opportunity to testify here today. About a year ago, 
my colleague, Rob Seidner, who is here today, he and I received a 
grant from the IBM Center for the Business of Government to 
write a report on human capital reforms in the Intelligence Com- 
munity. The reason we were interested in the Intelligence Commu- 
nity is it was the only example we were aware of in the Federal 
Government of what we call a federated human resource system, 
whereby personnel authorities were shared by the center — in the 
case, the Office of the Director of National Intelligence — and the 
elements or agencies, of which there are about 16. 

The centerpiece of the Intelligence Community human capital re- 
forms was the joint duty program, which was mandated by the In- 
telligence Reform Act of 2004, and in turn, by the 9/11 Commis- 
sion, which identified a lack of interagency collaboration as one of 
the causes of the unfortunate events of that day. The joint duty 
program, of course, is modeled after the Goldwater-Nichols pro- 
gram in the armed services, which is why they are considered to 
have been a success. The intent was to break down parochial atti- 
tudes among the senior officials within the agencies by having 
them serve time in agencies other than the agency in which they 
spent most of their careers. 

The Intelligence Community also developed a series of other re- 
forms, some of which were in support of the joint duty program. 
For example, one of the concerns was that officials would not par- 
ticipate in joint duty if they felt that their pay and/or promotion 
opportunity would be at risk. So the Intelligence Community spent 
a lot of time developing a common compensation system, which 
they called the National Intelligence Civilian Compensation pro- 
gram. That program includes a pay-for-performance element and 
pay banding, et cetera. That program has been halted temporarily 
at least by the National Defense Authorization Act. A report just 
came out last week from the National Academy on Public Adminis- 
tration which, by and large, gave the program a positive review. So 
it is possible that the community will restart implementation of 
that program. 
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The community also developed a common performance manage- 
ment program. That is, officials throughout the community are as- 
sessed according to the same performance elements, so that if an 
individual does in fact accept a joint duty assignment in another 
agency, he or she can be assured of having his or her performance 
appraised on the same basic elements regardless of where he or she 
goes. 

Other elements of the Intelligence Community’s reforms included 
a common human resource information system. There is also a 
training component. The Office of the Director of National Intel- 
ligence has created a National Intelligence University [NIU], and 
there is joint leadership training being provided through the NIU 
to officials who are participating in the joint duty program. I 
should add, by the way, that the joint duty program has been 
phased in and will not be fully effective until October of this year. 

Lessons learned from our research. One is that as a consequence 
of the nature of the authority or lack thereof given the Director of 
National Intelligence, the Intelligence Community went through a 
highly collaborative process to design the joint duty program. A 
downside was it took them a long time to do it, but an upside has 
been that there is very significant buy-in among the agencies into 
the joint duty program, such that it is likely to be sustained over 
time. 

A down side, however, is that it is somewhat vulnerable to hav- 
ing agencies kind of exempt from some of the provisions of their 
program. For example, the agreed-upon policy is that only the DNI 
and the Under Secretary of the Defense for Intelligence can provide 
waivers to the joint duty requirement. However, that is simply in 
the form of what the Intelligence Community calls a treaty among 
the agencies. Legally, any agency head could waive that particular 
provision and decide on his or her own to promote somebody with- 
out appropriate joint duty certification. 

So the issue of the authority of the DNI does figure importantly 
in this discussion of how to structure a joint duty program more 
broadly. 

Another important lesson that we had learned was the idea of 
making sure that an infrastructure is in place to support the joint 
duty program. I mentioned the common compensation system that 
the Intelligence Community is trying to put into place to facilitate 
transfers. 

A final observation would be with regard to the Senior Executive 
Service [SES] itself, which is that program was intended to consist 
of a corps of generalists, but has never really achieved that vision. 
It is largely because most of the members of the SES spend most 
of their careers in a single agency. I think that is, in part, a con- 
sequence of the fact the SES assignments are made at the Depart- 
ment level. In Britain, in contrast, the senior members of the civil 
service are considered a corporate asset and SES assignments are 
made centrally at the government level. I think there is a lesson 
to be learned both by the government in general but also the na- 
tional security community as to a possible way of structuring any 
prospective joint duty program across the community, which would 
be to make sure assignments are made centrally rather than by 
each department independently. 
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That will conclude my testimony. Thank you. 

Dr. Snyder. Thank you, Dr. Thompson. 

[The prepared statement of Dr. Thompson can be found in the 
Appendix on page 59.] 

Dr. Snyder. Mr. Pendleton. 

STATEMENT OF JOHN H. PENDLETON, DIRECTOR, FORCE 
STRUCTURE AND DEFENSE PLANNING ISSUES, DEFENSE CA- 
PABILITIES AND MANAGEMENT TEAM, U.S. GOVERNMENT 
ACCOUNTABILITY OFFICE 

Mr. Pendleton. Mr. Chairman, Ranking Member Wittman, and 
members of the subcommittee, thanks for inviting me today to dis- 
cuss GAO’s [the Government Accountability Office’s] work related 
to interagency collaboration. Given the growing call for better col- 
laboration, we recently published a report that summarized GAO’s 
body of work in this area. Our report cites dozen of examples. Sev- 
eral of those are included in my prepared statement. Let me briefly 
highlight three that illustrate the challenges in working across 
agency boundaries toward common goals. 

First, our work looking at the planning to manage a pandemic 
flu outbreak found that the strategies lacked clarity on who would 
lead efforts — Health and Human Services or Homeland Security. 
Should we have a significant flu outbreak, sorting out who is in 
charge could waste valuable time. Second, the differences in size 
and culture between the Defense Department and the civilian 
agencies create a number of difficulties. DOD dwarfs other agen- 
cies. DOD and State literally divide the world up differently and 
they take very different approaches to planning. In the past, DOD 
plans were drawn up in isolation, with interagency consultation 
largely an afterthought. We have made a number of recommenda- 
tions on this. And to its credit, DOD has begun to take some steps 
toward involving civilian agencies earlier in its planning. 

Third, a failure to connect the dots is often blamed after security 
lapses. This is often ultimately traceable to inadequate information 
sharing. Our recent work on biometrics data; information such as 
fingerprints and images of iris in the eye found that DOD was col- 
lecting information in the field in ways that made it incompatible 
with Homeland Security and FBI databases. 

Next, I would like to describe a couple of organizations within 
DOD that have served as laboratories of a sort for refining inter- 
agency collaboration. Northern Command [NORTHCOM] and Afri- 
ca Command [AFRICOM]. Such regional commands are where mili- 
tary efforts are conceived and planned. Both NORTHCOM and 
AFRICOM have missions that require them to work closely with 
other agencies and other nations, both are relatively new, and both 
have faced myriad problems that illustrate the challenges being 
discussed today. Hurricane Katrina made evident to me for 
NORTHCOM to synchronize its efforts with a range of federal, 
state, and local agencies. We recently completed a comprehensive 
examination of NORTHCOM’s efforts to enhance interagency co- 
ordination for homeland defense and civil-support missions and 
found a number of gaps still exist. We found, for example, unclear 
roles and responsibilities still exist. DOD’s overarching guidance is 
15-, sometimes 20-years old, and it pre-dates the creation of 
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NORTHCOM. This creates a number of problems, not the least of 
which is many of these directives show the Army in charge, which 
they were before NORTHCOM was created. More concerning is 
that NORTHCOM’s own assessments of its capabilities show a 
number of gaps concerned about the ability to share a common 
operational picture or plan in the interagency. 

Looking outside the United States, DOD’s newest combatant 
command is Africa Command. It spotlights how the lines of na- 
tional security, defense, diplomacy, and especially development are 
becoming more and more blurred. A lot of what AFRICOM does is 
not traditional warfighting. It involves strengthening African mili- 
tary capabilities, helping nations respond to crises, building infra- 
structure, such as schools and hospitals. Creating a blended com- 
mand with personnel from other agencies embedded and serving 
and key positions was one of the ways that AFRICOM sought to 
improve collaboration. However, interagency personnel just weren’t 
available in the numbers that DOD had hoped. It was far from 
clear what those personnel would do when they arrived at 
AFRICOM. And possibly most important, it was uncertain to them 
what impact serving at AFRICOM would have on their own ca- 
reers. 

Finally, let me give you an example how interagency challenges 
can play out on the ground. Our recent work on AFRICOM’s 1,600 
person taskforce in the Horn of Africa region revealed that DOD 
personnel are not always adequately trained to work in Africa, and 
this has resulted in a number of cultural missteps. One example 
that seems small but I think illuminates a larger problem, 
AFRICOM’S taskforce distributed used clothing to local villagers. 
But that offended the Muslims during Ramadan. Had they talked 
to U.S. Embassy, State, and AID, they could have provided guid- 
ance on sensitive cultural issues like this. We found a number of 
similar issues. 

Given that the type of work DOD is doing in Africa is different 
from what military personnel are normally trained for, we rec- 
ommend that AFRICOM develop a program to increase cultural 
awareness and training on working in an interagency environment. 
Such training, not just at AFRICOM, but across DOD and the 
interagency, will become even more important as national security 
issues become increasingly blended across multiple agencies. 

That concludes my statement. I would be happy to take any 
questions. Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Pendleton can be found in the 
Appendix on page 62.] 

Dr. Snyder. Thank you all for your testimony today, and also all 
four of you have a long history of public service in these areas and 
others. We will all put ourselves on the five-minute clock here and 
probably have time for at least a couple of rounds of questions and 
maybe a little bit more. 

One of the challenges that I think, not just us, but anyone who 
looks at this topic has, and doesn’t spend all their time in it as per- 
haps all of you do, is trying to get a handle around exactly what 
the problem is. 

Mr. Pendleton, I thought your one-paged, bite-size morsel of 
what GAO found when we go right to the one-pager, which we are 
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House Members, so we look for the bouillon cubes in these things. 
But, of course, you called your report: The challenges and solutions 
to strengthen interagency collaboration. I am going to ask Mr. 
Locher in a moment if he thinks we should define the goal as being 
more than just collaboration. But you have four problems areas: 
Developing and implementing overarching strategies; creating col- 
laborative organizations, which I think gets to a whole culture of 
different institutions; developing a well-trained workforce; and 
sharing and integrating national security information. 

It seems like that is a construct that I can kind of get my mind 
around. We need a shared strategy; a culture that recognizes col- 
laboration is important; a good workforce; and the ability to share 
information. 

Mr. Locher, do you think that description is at the heart of what 
you all are trying to solve in the work you have done in the last 
several years? 

Mr. Locher. Mr. Chairman, I think the things that have been 
mentioned in Mr. Pendleton’s statement cover many things that 
need to be done — the strategy, collaborative organizations, better 
training and education of the workforce, and sharing innovation. 
But if you had foreshadowed this question to me about collabora- 
tion, I think in many cases we need a lot more than collaboration. 
We actually need integrated effort. We need to be able to create 
teams well in advance of any sort of crisis that can really formulate 
policy on an integrated basis, that can do strategy on an integrated 
basis, that can figure out planning on an integrated, can figure out 
how we are going to align resources, and then if we actually have 
to conduct an operation, can do so on an integrated basis. 

Dr. Snyder. So if I understand, what you are saying is you be- 
lieve there is a difference between integration and collaboration. 
Collaboration implies perhaps two separate organizations that see 
a need to get together maybe on a regular basis, but they are still 
separate organizations. You are talking about somehow they are in- 
tegrated together and locked in together on a more permanent 
basis. 

How do you respond to Mr. Locher’s comments there, Mr. Pen- 
dleton? 

Mr. Pendleton. When we wrote the paper, the four areas are 
interrelated and describing them as creating collaboration is just a 
construct to try to understand that you have got to start with strat- 
egy, you have got to work on the organizations and the people, and 
you have got to teach the individuals how to share information. If 
you turn this another way, over the years, looking at different or- 
ganizations, what tends to happen to organizations is they start 
out with de-confiiction. Just letting each other know what they are 
going to do. Then it hopefully moves up the integration chain. You 
are beginning to coordinate and ultimately you have an integrated 
strategy. 

DOI3’s efforts in, I think, the drug wars is a good example of 
something that 20 years ago you heard many of these same con- 
cerns being raised. As a young man, I was down in Key West hear- 
ing this; DOD had no business and needed to stay in its lane. 
Today, I have got other work going on and you hear a very, very 
different story. This stuff takes time. 
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Dr. Snyder. Dr. Adams, you made a comment that Iraq and Af- 
ghanistan should not be seen as the motivation of why we need to 
change, which, I think, came from those very public discussions we 
had several years ago from Secretary Gates that there was inad- 
equate civilian personnel available. And I think if I am reading you 
right, your point is that we should not see that as a definition of 
the problem; that, in fact, more likely than not we will have situa- 
tions where the civilians will be in the lead, where the military 
needs to support them, rather than the military saying we need ci- 
vilian support? Would you amplify on that, please? 

Dr. Adams. I would be happy to, Mr. Chairman. It is a very im- 
portant question. It goes back to what I was saying at the begin- 
ning, what is the problem we are trying to solve, what is the mis- 
sion we are trying to deliver. A lot of the undertone of the discus- 
sion of what we need in the interagency is a discussion of how we 
ought to anticipate and be prepared to intervene in crisis. But cri- 
sis means many things. The crisis that we tend to focus on is a 
very large intervention aiming at the use of military force to over- 
throwing another government where we do inherit an enormous 
problem of governance, one which we have demonstrated we are 
not good at dealing with or takes us a long time. As somebody once 
said, we will find almost all the solutions that are wrong before we 
find the right one. That, however, is not the typical kind of crisis 
that we are likely to come across. Typically, if we are focused on 
this problem of crisis, and that is just one set of where interagency 
has implications — what we are looking at ranges probably at its 
most demanding from the kind of, if you will, stabilization/peace- 
keeping mission that we did in the 1990s in the Balkans, down to 
humanitarian missions where we are delivering food assistance, 
humanitarian assistance, tents, water bladders, the kind of kit peo- 
ple need to survive in a disaster. 

That is the typical range of issues that we deal with and argu- 
ably in the wake of Iraq and Afghanistan, the kind of typical issue 
that we are going to want to deal with. Those kinds of problems 
tend, in my mind, to group themselves around a concept of govern- 
ance. That the issue here is not so much insurgency as it is the 
inability of countries in various strategically important regions of 
the world to actually provide their own stability, their own public 
water, public services, their own social justice, their own legal jus- 
tice, their own capacity to ^ow, develop and prosper. Governments 
have difficulties doing that in certain regions of the world. 

Defined that way, the kinetic requirement for what we do in the 
American government arguably is rather small. It is not invisible, 
but it is rather smaller than the kinetic capability we would main- 
tain to do like Iraq or Afghanistan. And it may be quite peripheral 
to the question of how a civilian architecture actually over the long- 
term plans and deals with strengthening governance in those coun- 
tries, in those regions, not something arguably the United States 
can do alone. 

I think the National Security Strategy recognizes this, that there 
are international organizations, allies, regional partners, all of 
which can play a role, even private NGOs, nongovernmental orga- 
nizations, and business that can help deal with this issue of gov- 
ernance. It is an ongoing long-term problem, and arguably the pre- 
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cursor to any crisis that we are going to face that we need to plan 
for. 

So what I am saying is structuring the interagency to be an an- 
ticipatory large crisis manager of the relationship between large ki- 
netic forces and large civilian capability to intervene in or respond 
to a crisis in another country may be, in a sense, overplanning the 
requirement that we are actually going to face. 

So the interagency, to my mind, involves both strengthening, 
particularly the civilian capacities, to deal with those kinds of gov- 
ernance problems and then finding a way in the interagency space 
to relate what the kinetic requirement might be to dealing with a 
particular situation where we are going to intervene. 

Dr. Snyder. Mr. Wittman, for five minutes. 

Mr. Wittman. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I am going to go back 
to my original comments and start with Mr. Locher and get your 
thoughts on this. Really, what we are talking about here and all 
the efforts whether it is in Pakistan or Afghanistan or in the Gulf 
is planning, coordinating, and executing efforts among a lot of dif- 
ferent agencies and lot of different levels of operations. So let me 
pose this: If you look at Afghanistan, Iraq, and even efforts in Paki- 
stan, are there things that we should be doing differently, and if 
you look at efforts in the Gulf as we see interagency cooperation 
there, what would your suggestion be as to that scenario? Obvi- 
ously, we are in the beginning stages of that management. But 
looking at those two examples that obviously have attracted a lot 
of attention and are attracting a lot of attention, give me your 
thoughts about what would be done differently in theatre and what 
you would do as far as managing the current operations there in 
the Gulf? 

Mr. Locher. A great question, Mr. Wittman. Let me start with 
Afghanistan and Pakistan. It also applies in Iraq. All of our efforts 
there are way too separate in the United States Government. We 
have had more collaboration more recently but we have not had the 
integrated effort that is absolutely required. 

I want to take an example. There is a study that is going to come 
out from the National Defense University about interagency high- 
value targeting teams in Iraq, which many people in the military 
believe are more important than the surge. Special operation forces 
were going out and looking for high-value terrorist targets. When 
they did so on their own, they had limited success. There was no 
mechanism to create an interagency team to go off and do this. But 
they recognized that need. And sort of through the force of person- 
alities, the leaders of the special operations teams actually put to- 
gether an effort that involved 8 or 10 departments and agencies. 

Now that capacity ended up producing tremendous results. It is 
that kind of effort that we need, whether we are talking about the 
oil spill in the Gulf or whether we are talking about operations in 
Pakistan or Afghanistan or in Iraq. And if you think about it, the 
military has taken the approach that we need to be able to operate 
from a regional basis. We have no civilian equivalent to that. 

On the civilian side, we are down at the country-level linked 
straight back to Washington. And so when we are doing Afghani- 
stan-Pakistan issues, you have that difficulty of how you work 
across there. But we don’t have an integrated taskforce. When the 
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military goes off, it creates a joint taskforce with unity of command 
to do whatever is necessary. 

Now, in Afghanistan, it is really a political issue. So we need a 
civilian at the top of this chain of command making certain that 
everything we are doing, whether it is political, economic, or mili- 
tary fits into our overall strategy. So it is in that direction that our 
government needs to move. 

Dr. Adams. Can I take a crack at that question. Congressman? 
The Afghanistan-Pakistan situation in particular. I am not going to 
sit here as an expert on an oil spill effort that obviously is still un- 
derway. But in the Afghanistan-Pakistan situation, my own view 
is that the problem in Afghanistan and Pakistan results less from 
the absence of an integrated capability than it does from two 
issues; one is an inherent lack of attention to the importance of Af- 
ghanistan that goes back a number of years. In other words, we 
simply took our eye off the ball in Afghanistan while we focused 
on Iraq. The consequence was we let time slip by that was valuable 
time where we might have conceivably had greater success. 

And secondly, arguably, what I came back to in my testimony, 
which is this is an inherently difficult situation. A better process 
and a better integrated effort still might not be able to resolve the 
challenges that we faced in Afghanistan, which are enormously 
complex and enormously local. So I say about the sin of hubris, it 
is being careful to know that even our best effort may not produce 
a better policy outcome or on that is optimal in terms of what our 
own interests might seek. 

That said, I think in those cases in particular, again, I would not 
argue by extrapolation to other crises, the absence of a focused ci- 
vilian capacity in some areas is obviously one of the critical factors. 
We might have developed it earlier. We might have applied it ear- 
lier if we had focused on Afghanistan to begin with as a problem 
we needed to deal with. But I will hold out the jury in terms of 
our capacity to actually on our own determine the outcome of that 
situation. 

Mr. WiTTMAN. I yield back, Mr. Chairman. 

Dr. Snyder. Mr. Wittman, I have to say you are looking very re- 
freshed and sounding very intelligent for a man who won a pri- 
mary election yesterday. Congratulations. 

Mrs. Davis for five minutes. 

Mrs. Davis. Thank you. Thank you all for being here and dis- 
cussing interagency with us. I think sometimes people just kind of 
gloss over it when we talk about that. But it is very important, and 
we are here to try and assess where are we and how far you think 
we have come at this point? 

I wonder whether — I think. Dr. Adams, I think you mentioned 
getting to the balance of these issues. And I am wondering can we 
do that without a joint budget? Secretary Clinton mentioned a uni- 
fied national security budget. She said we have to start looking at 
a national security budget. We can’t look at Defense, State Depart- 
ment, and USAID without Defense overwhelming the combined ef- 
fort of the other two and without us falling back into the old stove- 
pipes that you have all mentioned that I think are no longer rel- 
evant for the challenge of today. So what do you all think? Would 
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you support a unified budget and how in the heck would we get 
there? 

Dr. Adams. It is an excellent question. I do, in fact, support that 
concept because I think it is important — and this is what I was 
talking about earlier at the National Security Council [NSC] and 
0MB [Office of Management and Budget] level — it is important to 
have the White House taking a good look at all of the instruments 
of statecraft in relationship to each other. As somebody who spent 
five years as the associate director at 0MB for national security, 
I can tell you that that did not happen. It was extraordinarily dif- 
ficult to do at the White House level. And there are two reasons 
why it is difficult. 

One is because there is no systematic way for those two White 
House institutions, 0MB and NSC, National Security Staff, to ac- 
tually formally interact with each other. So the interaction between 
the two is handcrafted at the beginning of every administration 
and then evolves over time. The National Security Council Web site 
still says the 0MB director is invited as necessary to NSC prin- 
cipals’ meetings. My view is that is just totally absurd; that the 
people who are in charge of the resources for the White House 
ought to be in every meeting the National Security Council holds 
with respect to any international crisis or international policy situ- 
ation, because resources and policy are intrinsically linked, and 
those are the tools the White House can use to coordinate. So that 
is one of the difficulties. 

The other difficulty on the White House level is that neither the 
National Security Council nor the Office of Management and Budg- 
et have a strategic planning staff of any consequence. That has 
been tried the last couple of administrations and currently — to 
stand up a strategic planning office at NSC. There is minimal ca- 
pacity and not a staff really trained to the art of strategic planning 
over the long term. 0MB, having served there for five years, I can 
tell you also lacks that capacity. You work to an annual budget, a 
daily calendar. The long-term is six months. So actually creating a 
capacity in both organizations and a bridge between the two that 
links them at the hip in every issue is an important part for joining 
this. 

Now the other piece that the White House can do, and I don’t 
believe this requires any particular congressional action except 
agreement that it is a wise thing to do, is that when the Presi- 
dent’s budget is transmitted to the Congress, it ought to come with 
a single budget function for the security institutions. That all of 
those institutions ought to be in one budget function at the Budget 
Committee level. This would minimally have the advantage of not 
leaving our foreign policy and civilian funding at the mercy of a 
Budget Committee which inherently will look for ways to cut and 
finds those particular agencies 

Mrs. Davis. We certainly need to recognize how stovepiped Con- 
gress is as well in that regard 

Dr. Adams. Correct. 

Mrs. Davis [continuing]. So it is part of the problem, of course, 
if you look at this issue. I was wondering if anybody else would like 
to weigh in on this. 
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Dr. Adams. Just the other thought was, I think, along with that 
document there ought to come a document to the Congress which 
is a single security budget justification document that links prior- 
ities and missions and capacities and tools. That would have to 
emerge from a joint NSC-OMB process with the agencies that 
would literally look at how these capacities relate to each other and 
why one part supports capabilities and requirements in the other 
part of the budget. 

Mrs. Davis. Mr. Locher. 

Mr. Locher. Congresswoman, the Project on National Security 
Reform has recommended that there be an integrated national se- 
curity budget. I think that would be hugely important, and it may 
have to be mandated by the Congress, requiring that the Presi- 
dent’s budget in the national security area be presented as an inte- 
grated budget. In my written testimony, I had proposed a first step 
of asking the Director of 0MB to submit an integrated budget in 
two mission areas: in combating terrorism and in foreign assist- 
ance. That would give a start to this to be able to look across the 
entire departments and agencies and for the Congress to look at 
what an integrated budget might look like. But there is a tremen- 
dous amount that needs to be done in terms of national security 
budgeting. There is no guidance from the President down to the de- 
partments and agencies for their planning or development of their 
budgets. He ought to be able to articulate exactly what outcomes 
and missions he would like them to focus on. So this is an area 
that the Project has spent lots of time working on and hopes to de- 
velop further. 

Mrs. Davis. I think my time is up. Perhaps I will come back to 
you afterwards. Thank you. 

Dr. Snyder. Mr. Platts for five minutes. 

Mr. Platts. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I certainly thank each of 
our witnesses for your testimony, both written and oral, and your 
insights. With the focus being jointness and better coordination and 
collaboration, following the tragic events of 9/11 the Intelligence 
Reform and Terrorism Prevention Act of 2004 did a number of 
things — the creation of the DNI [Director for National Intelligence], 
the National Counterterrorism Center. I would be interested in 
your perspectives of what has worked or not worked with the Na- 
tional Counterterrorism Center as an example of how we have tried 
to get the interagency coordination focused on a specific threat, ter- 
rorist threat. What shall we learn from this operation that is work- 
ing or what is not working that we should be very aware of in 
going forward and trying to replicate this type of effort in a broader 
sense. 

Mr. Locher, given I am in your county, I understand you are a 
native of Lancaster next door, it is appropriate we allow you to 
start. 

Mr. Locher. Thank you, sir. 

The Project on National Security Reform has studied a part of 
the National Counterterrorism Center, the Directorate for Strategic 
Operational Planning, and I think while we understand that part 
of it best, the lessons there apply across all of the National 
Counterterrorism Center. 
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In that directorate, there is not sufficient authority for it to con- 
duct its responsibilities. There is lots of ambiguity with respect to 
the roles of other departments and agencies. The President really 
needs to issue an executive order that clarifies the responsibilities. 
Now that the National Counterterrorism Center and the Direc- 
torate for Strategic Operational Planning have been created, what 
is the responsibility of the State Department compared to this, and 
what is the responsibility of the Central Intelligence Agency [CIA]? 

We have the problem that often when the Directorate for Stra- 
tegic Operational Planning is doing its work. State and CIA do not 
participate. 15 or 16 departments and agencies need to play there. 

We also have the challenge of personnel; how are people re- 
cruited to go there from the departments and agencies? How are 
they rewarded afterwards? I can tell you when it was created, lots 
of people went there with enthusiasm because they saw the oppor- 
tunity that was presented by this organizational innovation. And 
both NCTC and the Directorate for Strategic Operational Planning 
are really organizational innovations, but they were formed imper- 
fectly by the Congress. 

But as I was mentioning, people went out there for two-year de- 
tails from departments and agencies. The military really rewarded 
the people that went there. My understanding is in civilian depart- 
ments and agencies, they did not. But this is an area where we 
need a human capital system to give us the kinds of skills that are 
required. 

This directorate is really an extension of the National Security 
Staff. The National Security Staff is way too busy to be able to do 
strategy and to be able to do linking of resources with strategy, to 
do planning. This work could be done in subordinate organizations, 
such as the Directorate for Strategic Operational Planning, but 
that institutional relationship needs to be clarified, because it is 
now all personality-dependent. 

But the challenge the Congress had in the legislation was to bal- 
ance between the authority of a central figure, the Director of the 
National Counterterrorism Center or the Director of National Intel- 
ligence, and the continued independence of the components, the 16 
departments and agencies who have intelligence capabilities or 
play in the combating terrorism world. 

In my view, the Congress did not find the right balance. There 
needs to be some strengthening. But the first step could be taken 
by the President through an executive order. 

Mr. Platts. So the DNI having a more clear command and au- 
thority over Navy personnel, or whoever is within that center, no 
matter what agency they come from? 

Mr. Locher. Well, in terms of this particular center, the Na- 
tional Counterterrorism Center, the director there does not have 
authority over personnel matters. He also has no authority over 
budgeting. So his authority is somewhat limited. It is a coalition 
of the willing, and every once in a while that coalition can be put 
together, and when it is, it can produce some powerful answers for 
the United States. But it is very difficult to do, and because it is 
only a coalition, he has to be very careful as to how he tries to 
exert any authority he has. 
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Dr. Adams. Let me try to address this issue you raised, Mr. 
Platts, from a different direction, but complementary, I think, to 
what Jim Locher had to say. 

The National Implementation Plan which emerged from the divi- 
sion that Mr. Locher referred to is probably the most ambitious ex- 
ercise that we have studied at attempting to bring a coordinated 
approach to strategy and guidance to agencies. There has rarely 
been a more forward-thrusted interagency deliberate and conscious 
and statutorily demanded exercise at interagency coordination than 
the National Implementation Plan. 

While an awful lot of that is classified, that was not an unquali- 
fied success. Part of the reason that I think it was not an unquali- 
fied success lies in part in some of the staffing issues that Jim 
Locher referred to. Part of it lies in the weaknesses that I was not- 
ing earlier in the White House, that at the White House level Na- 
tional Security Staff and 0MB, the amount of time and commit- 
ment to the National Implementation Plan was extremely thin, 
very small at the NSC level, with it ending up being the Deputy 
National Security Adviser pushing the effort forward, and NCTC 
was not an NSS agency so it had to be done by an act of will. And 
0MB had two examiners dealing with the budgetary consequences 
of the National Implementation Plan, both of whom had full-time 
jobs, assignments to other agencies that they were responsible for 
coordinating. 

What that meant was you got a very elaborate plan with, as I 
understand it, 500 or 600 different taskings to agencies to coordi- 
nate counterterrorism policy across agencies, no capacity at the Na- 
tional Security Council staff to follow through on whether those 
were actually done, and no capacity at the Office of Management 
and Budget in the White House to follow through and find out if 
agencies had actually put resources behind the tasking that had 
been handed to the agencies. 

So the consequence of that, I think, was instructive as to how dif- 
ficult it is without adequate staffing and resourcing at the White 
House level to make sure this followed through. NCTC, in my judg- 
ment, was probably the wrong place to focus the leadership of the 
effort because of that. It was just too weakly backed up at the 
White House level. 

Mr. Platts. I yield back, Mr. Chairman. 

Dr. Snyder. Thank you, Mr. Platts. 

We will go a second round here. I think we are going to have 
votes sometime in the next 10 to 30 minutes or so. We will try to 
get through another round before then. 

Mr. Locher, in your statement you talked about the National Se- 
curity Advisor having a total staff of 230 people, and in your words, 
a tiny budget of $8.6 million when General Jones took over. You 
referred to it as, you say the National Security Staff has become 
the most important staff in the national security system, if not in 
the world, and you suggest, I think, a substantial increase in staff- 
ing and authority and budget. 

How do you resolve this question? We have had this discussion 
before with Michelle Flournoy back when she was a think-tanker, 
as to the National Security Advisor. Congress doesn’t have much 
oversight over the National Security Advisor. That is the Presi- 
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dent’s, I don’t know if I want to say personal advisor, but we can’t 
call in the National Security Advisor and say why did you spend 
that money there, why did you use this person there, what did this 
person say to you? Let’s see your records. 

So you are asking the Congress to substantially increase the 
staff, authority, and scope of the job of the National Security Advi- 
sor, when, in fact, we don’t have any oversight authority. 

Comment on that issue, please. 

Mr. Locher. Well, in our project, this was a major issue. The 
President has an adviser. He is the Assistant to the President for 
National Security Affairs, but he is known as an adviser because 
that is the limit of his role. We argue in the project that what the 
President needs today is he needs a national security manager, 
somebody who can make this system decisive, integrated, focused 
on national missions and outcomes; make it act quickly in an inte- 
grated fashion. We think the position should exist in law. It does 
not now, but it should exist in law, and have the Congress specify 
what the duties of the position are. 

If you think about it, there would have to be a considerable dis- 
cussion of whether this position should be confirmed by the Senate. 
Our project did not come down and make a decision on that issue, 
but it will have to be debated. 

One of the things that we know is in today’s world, it is a whole- 
of-government approach, and we have argued that the Congress 
needs the ability to take such an approach. It needs to be able to 
work in more than the committee stovepipes. It needs to be able 
to be up there at the level where it can oversee the entire national 
security system. And there will have to be some mechanism created 
in Congress to do that. We proposed a Select Committee on Na- 
tional Security. 

Dr. Snyder. I understand that issue. But I am talking specifi- 
cally about the issue of National Security Advisor. 

Mr. Locher. The reason I raised this is because right now the 
only person in the executive branch who can talk to the Congress 
more broadly is the National Security Advisor. When you hear from 
departmental secretaries or agency heads, you are hearing it from 
their perspective. 

There needs to be much more of a dialogue between the National 
Security Advisor, whatever his title and position is, and the Con- 
gress, because the really important issues today are the issues that 
are out there in that interagency space, they are issues that cut 
across. And there is currently no opportunity for a dialogue because 
the National Security Advisor is seen as only an assistant to the 
President and does not appear before the Congress. This is an issue 
that will have to be addressed. We may not have thought through 
all of the dimensions of this issue, but it produces a void today. 

Dr. Snyder. I agree with that. And it creates an issue of let’s 
suppose you go to it being a confirmable position that we can call 
him up here to testify and have General Jones sitting here, and 
then do you get into the line of authority issues where essentially 
the Secretary of State reports to the national security manager, 
who reports to the President, and then you have, at some point, the 
President say I need a confidential adviser; I can call in and have 
these discussions and make my will known without having that 
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person called before the Congress, so I will have the national secu- 
rity assistant. 

I don’t know. I think that is how this all came about. I do think 
it is an ongoing issue though, and it is one, I think, that will need 
to be resolved if the Congress were to follow the direction you sug- 
gest, which is a substantial increase in budget and authority and 
staffing for the National Security Advisor, because right now it is 
something we don’t have the ability to provide the kind of oversight 
I think most Members of Congress would like to. 

Mr. Pendleton. I would like to weigh in on it, if I could. 

Dr. Snyder. Sure. 

Mr. Pendleton. I would like to confirm your concern about over- 
sight. The NSS is pretty opaque to us at GAO. We occasionally 
meet with the staff. They are very busy and pretty small, and it 
is sometimes an issue. I have a job going on now for the House 
Committee on Oversight and Government Reform looking at anti- 
piracy efforts, and we have been trying for several months to get 
a meeting to talk to the NSS staff about what they are doing to 
coordinate the efforts across the government, and we never seem 
to get it scheduled. 

So I think working through those oversight issues so we can do 
our job for you, but also so the Congress can take a look at what 
is happening there, would be very, very important. 

Dr. Snyder. Thank you. 

Mr. Wittman. 

Mr. Wittman. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I would like to maybe 
go from a little bit different direction on the question that you 
asked, and we will go to Mr. Locher. 

It seems to me the paradigms that a couple of agencies use here 
differ. If you look at the Department of Defense, they look at set- 
ting up regional commands and doing things on a regional basis. 
Then you look at State Department, and the State Department 
does them on a country-by-country basis. There is a lot of discus- 
sion back and forth about which model is the best, which one is 
most effective, which one is most inclusive in trying to coordinate 
efforts across the spectrum. 

How would you suggest resolving those differences? We have 
such crossover today with these agencies that are dealing with 
these issues and we see what is happening around the world, Af- 
ghanistan with the provincial reconstruction teams [PRTs], with 
the integration of different agencies there. 

How do you resolve the differences between how DOD puts their 
paradigm in place on that regional basis and the Department of 
State that does it on a country-by-country basis? 

Mr. Locher. Mr. Wittman, there is some good news in this re- 
gard because in the House version of the National Defense Author- 
ization Act, there was a provision added on the floor, I think by 
Congressman Langevin and Congresswoman Shea-Porter, about a 
common map. It requires the President to do a study of how we are 
organized differently in the departments and agencies that have 
international responsibilities. 

Right now, each department and agency has been able to define 
the geographic boundaries to suit its needs, and in an earlier era, 
that was fine. Today it is an integrated effort. It is a whole-of-gov- 
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eminent approach. And if we allow those boundaries to be dif- 
ferent, it just creates more difficulty in working the issues. 

So I think this is a great provision. When General Jones took 
over as the National Security Advisor, he indicated this is one of 
the things he would like to see so that how he is organized at the 
National Security Staff is also how the rest of the government is 
organized. 

So there is a great start on this. I am hoping that this provision 
will remain, that this report will come from the President explain- 
ing both the benefits of doing it plus any downsides of organizing 
the same. 

Dr. Adams. Could I address that question. Congressman, as well? 
I like to make a distinction here between how you look at the world 
in terms of policy and how you look at the world in terms of execu- 
tion or implementation. 

At the level of policy and at the level of resourcing, which I will 
combine together, if you will, with policy, clearly the State Depart- 
ment is not adequately, how shall I say, structured and empowered 
internally to deal at the regional level the way it should, and that 
is a critical issue at State. 

My own of view of this, just to give you one example, is the budg- 
et capacity that is in the hands of EUR/ ACE [the Office of the Co- 
ordinator of U.S. Assistance to Europe and Eurasia], which is the 
assistance office inside EUR, regional bureau at State, is very ca- 
pacitated, very empowered, to be a regionally focused budget plan- 
ning mechanism dealing with assistance to Eastern Europe and the 
former Soviet Union and has worked very closely with the Con- 
gress. It has done a remarkable job. In resourcing and planning 
terms, EUR is probably the best practice at the State Department. 

The falloff from that, even through NEA [the Bureau of Near 
Eastern Affairs] and into the African Bureau or South Asia or 
Southeast Asia or Pacific, is all considerable falloff. They are not 
empowered to think policy at the regional level. They are not em- 
powered to think resources at the regional level, unlike EUR/ACE, 
which is the outstanding example at file State Department. 

So in policy and resourcing terms, it makes a lot of sense, even 
if you find the right way to draw the map, to empower those offices 
in the State Department with capacities both for policymaking and 
for resourcing budget decisions that they do not now have. 

It is different when you come to implementation. I am much less 
concerned about whether there is a country focus or a regional 
focus when it comes to moving forces, applying them in the field, 
having diplomats and chiefs of mission responsible in the imple- 
mentation side on security assistance programs and economic as- 
sistance programs. I think all of that, provided you sufficiently em- 
power the chief of mission authority at the country level on the im- 
plementation side, works reasonably well and can work reasonably 
well. But the policy/budgetary/resourcing side at State Department 
needs to be more greatly empowered and reinforced than it has 
been. None of them but EUR/ACE have a budget office. None of 
them are looked to in the policy sense. 

The other caveat I would put on it is to be very careful in the 
Defense Department-side model as well. It is not so clear in policy 
terms that DOD policy is any more authoritative in policy terms 
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at the regional level than the regional bureaus at State. We have 
a slight apples-and-oranges issue here, because the DOD offices 
that look like they are active and good implementers and policy- 
makers are actually the COCOMs [combatant commands], and 
COCOMs are not policymakers. They behave like they are some- 
times, but they are not, in fact, policymakers. They are policy im- 
plementers. 

So a close look I think needs to be taken at the COCOM struc- 
ture as well to make sure that they, as it were, stay in their lane 
while policy and resource are on the civilian side and equally em- 
powered in both institutions. 

Mr. WiTTMAN. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I yield back. 

Dr. Snyder. Mrs. Davis for five minutes. 

Mrs. Davis. Thank you. 

Dr. Thompson, perhaps you can enlighten us a little bit. You 
studied the Intelligence Community and human capital reforms 
over the last five years. So what did we specifically learn from that 
that can be applied here and I guess really that which cannot? I 
mean, looking at the obstacles. And in the remaining time, prob- 
ably there won’t be much, one of the concerns I have, and I am 
probably not going to get back to ask this question, is how do we 
really translate this for the American people? 

We are struggling right now, we know that, in both Iraq and Af- 
ghanistan, but particularly Afghanistan, in terms of trying to es- 
tablish and talk through the long-term efforts that are necessary 
for progress. We are talking about human capital and capacity 
building and all those kinds of things. 

So how is it that we are able to talk through some of these ef- 
forts in a way that makes sense, and perhaps people might even 
want to support and not be frightened by in terms of a long-term 
effort itself? Dr. Thompson? 

Dr. Thompson. Well, our interest was primarily in the human 
capital area, which is somewhat more narrow than some of these 
other topics that have been discussed here. But some of the same 
issues are the same. 

For example, Mr. Locher mentioned the issue of the authority of 
the DNI, which has figured centrally in the whole effort by the In- 
telligence Community to deal with these human capital reforms. 
And I mentioned the example earlier of the issue of waivers, the 
joint duty certification, which is the agencies collectively agree to 
a program whereby waivers could only be granted by the DNI and 
the Under Secretary of Defense for Intelligence. 

However, that is simply in the form of an agreement, and legally 
any agency head could, on his or her own, simply decide to promote 
somebody to a senior position without joint duty certification, 
which would kind of abrogate the treaty, and, to a substantial ex- 
tent, the program itself. 

So I think the issue that Dr. Locher mentioned of providing the 
DNI with some greater degree of authority over the agencies would 
help. It doesn’t have to be dramatic, but even an incremental 
change in authority would substantially, how shall we say it, put 
some teeth in the program that aren’t there right now. 

It is remarkable — the program has achieved remarkable success, 
given the lack of authority on the part of the DNI, simply by virtue 
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of the collaborative nature of the process they have gone through. 
But I would describe the program as somewhat at risk by virtue 
of this kind of lack of ability to kind of weigh in in certain cir- 
cumstances. 

Plus the other thing, it has been highly contingent on personal- 
ities, which is that the people that went to this process all kind of 
bought in, but since then there has been a lot of turnover at the 
agency head, at the DNI level, at the chief human capital officer 
level, which has also kind of destroyed some of the collective or 
collaborativeness that has developed over time. 

So I would describe the program as vulnerable and somewhat at 
risk in that regard. 

With regard to the broader question of how to communicate this 
to the American people, it is not an item that I have given a lot 
of thought to, so I would have to contemplate that more. 

Mrs. Davis. Thank you. Anybody else want to tackle that? 

Dr. Adams. Let me take a crack at the communicating it to the 
American people, but I am afraid it is going to underline very much 
what Dr. Thompson had to say. 

I look at this particularly with respect to our investment in civil- 
ian capacity, as you gathered from my original testimony and my 
comments. And while it is staggeringly easy to communicate to the 
American people how much time and resources and people and in- 
vestment we should put in on the military side of our national se- 
curity structure, communicating successfully about the time, level 
of effort, people, and resources that need to be put on the civilian 
side has proven enormously difficult. 

Really I think it is a question of helping people understand that 
the civilian long-term investment has as much, if not more, payoff 
than the military investment that we are making, because espe- 
cially to pursue some of the reforms that many of us have rec- 
ommended, the investments that are being made are in the capac- 
ity to strengthen governance in various areas of the world that are 
of strategic concern to us. 

That isn’t going to happen via an AFRICOM or COCOM type of 
arrangement. It is going to happen, and here a lot of the problem 
is human resources, it is going to happen if we recruit, train, cross- 
assign the way Mr. Locher is talking about, incentivize, promote 
our civilian personnel, so they are, in fact, empowered to do pro- 
grammatic work and to focus on this long-term governance issue. 

We really have to focus the institutions. Getting the American 
people to understand that that long-term investment is in our secu- 
rity interests is the challenge that every Secretary of State has had 
since the year “zot” in trying to justify their budget request. That 
is the hard bridge to get over to the American people. It is even 
a hard bridge to get over to the Congress. Why should we put 
money here, when it is very hard to see the near-term payoff? 

Mrs. Davis. We work a little on short term. 

I was going to ask, Mr. Pendleton, in your looking at the right 
people and right jobs, would you agree? That is a big problem, part- 
ly because it is more long-term rather than short-term. 

Mr. Pendleton. When we distilled all these reports, you know, 
you put them in a thing and shake them and see what comes out, 
it usually comes out to people in the long run. 
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I would like to just comment a bit and tell a little bit more about 
the story of AFRICOM. I think it is telling. 

Originally they hoped they would have a lot of participation from 
State and AID, and it ended up being a couple dozen, which is 
similar to what the other COCOMs have, because DOD just abso- 
lutely dwarfs the other agencies. AFRICOM is a year-and-a-half 
old. There are 4,300 people working for them in Germany and Italy 
and down in Djibouti. I don’t know how many people State has in 
Africa, but that is a lot of folks doing planning and thinking. So 
one of the things the national security budget would do, for exam- 
ple, is bring that out in pretty sharp relief If you put DHS and 
State together, they are about one-tenth the size of DOD, and that 
in itself is telling. 

Mrs. Davis. Thank you. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Dr. Snyder. Mr. Platts, last but not least. 

Mr. Platts. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Just adding on to Con- 
gresswoman Davis about people, you know, when I have interacted 
out in Afghanistan and Iraq and examples of the country teams 
with the ambassadors and being able to come into any country and 
in a pretty good timeframe get a very good sense of what is going 
on from that country team, it is very effective, I guess. And then 
with PRTs, I have seen the same, especially in Afghanistan in 
some of the early years in my visits there. 

But I think in all those instances, it was people and their ability, 
kind of at the operations level just to say hey, we have got a job 
to do, let’s find a way to get it done, and they make it work. When 
we get to the strategic level it gets more and more tough to have 
that success. 

With the people issue being one of the questions, and this might 
be Mr. Pendleton and Dr. Thompson, it is my understanding DNI 
is trying to promote interagency knowledge and cooperation, and 
with this program. Civilian Joint Duty Program, how you see that 
moving forward and I guess the effectiveness of it, and is it some- 
thing we should look to as a model elsewhere to try to implement? 

Dr. Thompson. The answer is yes, but a cautious yes, which is 
the real crunch will come this October 1st when, according to the 
program that they have agreed to, one cannot be promoted to a 
senior level within the Intelligence Community without joint duty 
certification. So if everybody adheres to that agreement that they 
thus far have, then I think you can describe the program as a suc- 
cess. But that is really going to be crunch time within the Intel- 
ligence Community. 

Mr. Platts. Where they actually back that up. 

Dr. Thompson. Right. But to date, from everybody we have 
talked to, I think the program is considered a substantial success. 
All the agencies seem to have bought in. There is active participa- 
tion by the officers themselves. There is joint leadership training 
programs just gearing up. So as of now, I would describe it as a 
success. 

Mr. Pendleton. Nothing to add. 

Dr. Adams. Just one thought on that. Congressman. I would say 
that probably one of the most revolutionary consequences of Gold- 
water-Nichols for the Department of Defense has been checking the 
joint box. That in order to move ahead, you have to have done that. 
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I think over time, I don’t know whether Jim would agree with 
it, but I imagine he would, it has had revolutionary impact on the 
way across services the senior officers now respond to their respon- 
sibilities. 

What could very easily be done in the Department of State is to 
make a similar requirement for a foreign service officer in the De- 
partment of State, that it is a requirement to have done inter- 
agency duty as part of your promotional package. It does not now 
exist, and it is my understanding of the Foreign Service Act of 1980 
that it is permissive, that the Department itself could do that with- 
out the requirement for any congressional action. Over time, I 
think it would have a revolutionary impact similarly in the foreign 
service structure. 

Mr. Locher. I think the joint officer provisions of Goldwater- 
Nichols have been a huge success. They have created the right in- 
centives. They have built the joint structure. You can go out to a 
combatant command where you have people in five different uni- 
forms, and they are focused on what is the national mission. We 
are lacking that in the interagency. 

This committee last year took the initiative to require a study of 
an interagency personnel system, a career development and man- 
agement, and that contract on that is going to be led by the De- 
partment of Defense. The Project today submitted a proposal on 
that, so we are hoping to do that. But that would be a huge step. 

In my testimony I recommended that this would be a near term 
step that the Congress could take. It could have the same dramatic 
changes by creating a different set of incentives for people in the 
interagency space. 

Mr. Platts. As one who has the privilege of representing the 
Army War College and is up there a lot, and as we have had tre- 
mendous hearings and the Chairman and Ranking Member’s great 
leadership on professional military education and that jointness as- 
pect of it, I certainly see when I am at the war college, when it is 
not just Army officers, but Navy, Air Force, Marine, civilian. De- 
partment of State, and then role-playing for them in some of their 
strategic exercises, how that joint approach, you know, is so impor- 
tant and ultimately critical when they get out into the implementa- 
tion of that strategic leadership that they are developing. 

Dr. Adams. I just did a presentation for one of the elite units at 
Carlisle on the subject, and, of course, it is a purposely impressive 
bunch of people. I have said many times the State Department 
needs to look at this element of their human resource development 
seriously. 

The Foreign Service Institute [FSI] does a lot of great work, but 
it does it at the entry level. It is insufficiently interagency. They 
don’t follow through at mid-career. They really ought to be focusing 
right through a career and right through an interagency approach 
to that career at FSI in the training and education. State doesn’t 
do it anywhere as well as the Defense Department or the services 
do it. 

Mr. Platts. Thank you. I yield back, Mr. Chairman. 

Dr. Snyder. Thank you. 
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Mr. Locher, I had one quick question for you. In your statement 
today, you say that there is no single sweeping package that will 
be adopted and somehow we do reform once and forever. 

My recollection is when you came out with your 800-page report 
a couple of years ago, that, in fact, you all did advocate that there 
be very sweeping reform, I don’t think you said one sweeping pack- 
age, but you did say you pretty much need to take the whole pack- 
age or don’t do it. 

Has this been kind of an evolution of your thinking in this whole 
issue of reform with this national security system? 

Mr. Locher. Well, Mr. Chairman, maybe we did not commu- 
nicate our intention well enough. When we did “Forging a New 
Shield,” we were looking to study the entire system. Even at that 
time we knew it would be a 10-year undertaking. 

We had gotten smarter on the ideas of implementation over the 
past year as we have worked with 10 or 12 agencies, and we have 
gotten a sense of how gradual the changes will have to be. And 
that is why I proposed this idea of a roadmap that gave us a sense 
of the sequencing of actions. 

Now, we do see that at some point in time, the Congress will 
need to pass a new National Security Act. We have started by try- 
ing to identify to the administration what can be done under exist- 
ing authority, and a tremendous amount can be done under exist- 
ing authority. But at some point in time, we are going to identify 
authority that the President does not currently have to operate in 
the new ways that the challenges of today and tomorrow will de- 
mand. 

So, in my testimony, I also talk about this roadmap which 
showed the path to legislation. But our 800-page report did not 
suggest that all of that would occur at one time. We understood 
that maybe we were not successful in communicating it. 

Dr. Snyder. Mr. Wittman, any further questions? 

Mrs. Davis, anything further? 

Mr. Platts, anything further? 

Thank you all for being here. I don’t think we have solved the 
problem today, but I think the job this subcommittee has played in 
the last two or three years is to keep reminding us all that there 
is a problem out there that needs to be scratched at, and your all’s 
work today and in the past and the future is part of that discus- 
sion. Thank you all. 

We are adjourned. 

[Whereupon, at 2:30 p.m., the subcommittee was adjourned.] 
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Hearing on Interagency Reform 
June 9, 2010 

Thank you. Chairman Snyder, and good afternoon to our witnesses - 
we appreciate your being here today. 

I commend Chairman Snyder for calling this hearing. We addressed 
the subject of interagency reform and the Project on National Security 
Reform’s December 2008 report “Forging a New Shield” Just over a year 
ago. In that hearing, we heard expert testimony on this vexing issue from 
distinguished experts who offered a range of opinions. We expect and 
welcome a diversity of views, especially on this committee and especially on 
this topic. There seems to be general agreement that we need a better system 
of coordinating our national security efforts, but no agreement on how. 

The nature of the Washington bureaucracy is to maintain the status 
quo, both in the executive and legislative branches. If we are ever able to 
institute new structures and processes in the administration and Congress, 
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we can expect those processes will remain in place for many years. 

Whatever we do, if anything, has to be carefully considered and we must be 
sure that national security will be improved by the changes, because we will 
live with them for many years. 

The principal challenges lie in resolving command and budget 
authorities, yet another issue shared by the Congress and the executive 
branch. Last year, I cited the Intelligence Reform Act of 2004 as a rare 
example of recent interagency reform. While those reforms are real, the 
Congress struggled with how much command authority and budget authority 
to vest in the new Director of National Intelligence, with apparent 
consequences to this day. 

I am pleased to see that PNSR published a follow up report last 
September, entitled “Turning Ideas into Action”, which does just that — 
proposing specific measures to be taken to achieve a more cohesive, agile 
national security structure. I am also pleased that the principal author of 
both reports is with us today. 
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I’d like today’s witnesses to apply the PNSR’s suggested stracture or 
their own thoughts to a couple of today’s real world problems. First, of 
great concern to this subcommittee — ^planning, coordinating, and executing 
an effective interagency response to our national efforts in Afghanistan and 
Pakistan. What would you do differently? The second, no less urgent but 
less complex — how would you manage the federal government’s response to 
the oil spill in the Gulf of Mexico? 

I am grateful to have such distinguished witnesses before us to 
comment on PNSR’s work and look forward to their testimony. 
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Testimony of the Honorable James R. Locher III. President and CEO. Project on National 
Security Reform, before the Subcommittee on Oversight and Investigations of the House Armed 
Services Committee. “Pragmatic. Near-Term Steps for Creating a More Effective and Functional 
National Security System.” June 9, 2010 

Chairman Snyder, Ranking Member Wittman, and members of the subcommittee, I am 
delighted to appear before you to testify on national security reform. I want to commend the 
subcommittee for its leadership on this critical issue. It is most appropriate that this body is 
undertaking this historic work. This subcommittee - then under the leadership of Congressmen 
Bill Nichols and Larry Hopkins - formulated the House Armed Services Committee’s version of 
the landmark Goldwater-Nichols Act. 

National security reform is the number one national security issue. You may be 
wondering how I can rank national security reform at the top of the national security agenda 
given the priority missions in Afghanistan, Pakistan, and Iraq, challenges from Iran and North 
Korea, turmoil in the Middle East, terrorism and weapons of mass destruction threats, cyber- 
security issues and nontraditional threats to security including the world financial crisis. 1 give 
national security refonn this elevated status because our perfonnance in each one of these 
specific mission areas is undennined, if not crippled, by organizational dysfunction. This critique 
is not a criticism of national security professionals. They are working incredibly hard and with 
unsurpassed dedication, but the archaic system in which they must operate wastes much of their 
effort and talent. 

The fundamental problem is the misalignment of the national security system with 21®' 
Century security challenges. Rigid, bureaucratic, competitive, vertically-oriented departments 
and agencies have consistently dominated our government. But threats in today’s world require a 
fundamentally different organizational model - one capable of tightly and effectively integrating 
departmental expertise and capabilities. We need highly effective horizontal teams able to work 
across departmental boundaries. We confront horizontal problems but are saddled with a vertical 
organization. 


In recent years, there has been compelling evidence of the inadequacy of current 
arrangements: the terrorist attacks of 9/11, troubled stability operations in Iraq and Afghanistan, 
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poor response to Hurricane Katrina, and near-misses in the attempted terrorist attacks aboard 
Northwest Flight 253 on Christmas Day and last month in Times Square. These setbacks and 
near-misses are not coincidental. They are evidence of systemic failure. President Obama 
recognized this when he declared in reaction to the Christmas Day incident: “When our 
government has information on a known extremist and that information is not shared and acted 
on as it should have been, so that this extremist boards a plane with dangerous explosives that 
could cost nearly 300 lives, a systemic failure has occurred.” Systemic failures require systemic 
reform, not the piecemeal, ambiguous reforms of recent years. Let me hasten to add, however, 
that systemic reform need not - and should not - be undertaken as a single package of sweeping 
reforms enacted overnight. It means rather that each pragmatic step in the near term and beyond 
ought to be planned and implemented in accordance with a larger reform framework and a longer 
view. 


Although our attention is drawn to recent setbacks, the organizational performance of the 
national security system has been troubled for decades. The seeds of its problems were sown in 
the National Security Act of 1947, which was inadequate for the nation’s needs then and is 
totally outmoded today. Over the past twenty-five years, the system’s performance has been 
increasingly challenged by two factors; complexity and speed of change. Security issues have 
become increasingly complex - wider in scope, more varied, and with growing 
interconnectedness. This complexity demands the integrated engagement of more national 
security components, including many non-traditional ones. Rapid change especially challenges 
our system with its ponderous coordinating committees and inability to produce unity of effort. 
One of PNSR’s most frightening conclusions is that the gap between the demands being placed 
on the system and its capacities and speed is growing. 

President Obama’s National Security Strategy has reinvigorated the drive to transform 
the national security system. Let there be no mistake, the strategy’s goals cannot be achieved 
without sweeping transformation of the system. In organizational terms, the strategy calls for 

1 . Strengthening national capacity through a whole-of-govemment approach 

2. Updating, balancing, and integrating all tools of American power 

3. Broadening the scope of national security 
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4. Emphasizing the foundations of national power - sound fiscal policy, education, energy, 
science and technology, and health 

5. Aligning resources with strategy 

6. Taking a longer view in the national strategy 

7. Forming strategic partnerships with organizations outside of government, taking 
essentially a whole-of-nation approach 

1 have attached to my statement a list of the specific organizational goals prescribed by the 
National Security Strategy. These goals endorse many ideas contained in the PNSR reports 
Forging a New Shield, released in December 2008, and Turning Ideas into Action, published in 
September 2009. 

Consistent with the National Security Strategy and of particular interest to this 
subcommittee. Secretary Gates has repeatedly called for major national security reform, 
including a new national security act. The secretary has delivered three bold speeches on the 
subject - in November 2007, January 2008, and February of this year. In his most recent speech, 
the secretary described the situation: “America’s interagency toolkit is a hodgepodge of jerry- 
rigged arrangements constrained by a dated and complex patchwork of authorities, persistent 
shortfalls in resources, and unwieldy process.” He noted that, “[f]or the most part, America’s 
instruments of national power - military and civilian - were set up in a different era for a very 
different set of threats.” Secretary Gates predicted that the need to adapt and reform our 63-year 
old national security apparatus will be the institutional challenge of our time. He envisions far- 
reaching changes, saying, “New institutions are needed for the 21®’ Century, new organizations 
with a 21®' Century mind-set.” 

Since releasing Forging a New Shield in December 2008, PNSR has been working with 
stakeholders in departments and agencies and on Capitol Hill to refine its recommendations and 
identify implementation challenges. This work over the past eighteen months has provided 
profound insights on the impediments to achieving the organizational changes envisioned by 
President Obama and Secretary Gates and recommended by PNSR. The first impediment is an 
intellectual one. New concepts are alien to current government operations. The still dominant 
mental model is the Cold War system, centered on defense, intelligence, and diplomacy 
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operating separately in their stovepipes. The organizational requirements of the 21'* Century are 
a great leap from these long-held beliefs. Before lasting progress can be made with stakeholders, 
a major, time-consuming education effort needs to be undertaken to build consensus on the 
potential of modem organizational practices. 

A second impediment is political. Entrenched interests are attached to the status quo, 
especially in civilian departments and agencies and on Capitol Hill. Reform raises politically 
sensitive issues about power, influence, jurisdiction, and resources. 

A third impediment is scope. The daunting size and complexity of reform inhibit 
commitment. Claiming that national security reform will never happen, many officials whose 
help is needed will not engage. 

The fourth impediment is ownership. No one, except for President Obama, Vice 
President Biden, and General Jones, owns the national security system and accepts responsibility 
for improving system performance. There is no congressional owner of the national security 
system. Department and agencies own a component of the system but do not see an obligation to 
undertake system-wide refonn. 

The last and maybe most challenging impediment is bandwidth. Everyone is so busy 
handling the issues of today and tomorrow, there is no time for institutional reform. Despite 
working incredibly long days, top national security officials cannot escape the urgent to work on 
the important. National security reform will take leadership, political will, a plan for proceeding 
in mutually coherent steps, perseverance, and time. 

These impediments can - and must - be overcome, but it will not be easy. Congress will 
have to play a major role in overcoming the inertia in the Executive Branch. Even in business, 
where the bottom line provides a powerful force for change and where corporations know that 
they can perish if they do not adapt rapidly, leadership frequently turns to outside consultants to 
help overcome internal inertia. Congress will need to be that outside force. 
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The lessons of the Goldwater-Nichols Act are instructive on the role that Congress must 
play on national security reform. The Goldwater-Nichols Act has proven to be a historic success: 
It produced the world’s premier joint warfighting force. But it must be remembered that 
entrenched interests in the Pentagon bitterly opposed this legislation. A four-year, 241 -day 
struggle between the two Armed Services Committees and DoD ensued. The committees used 
every tool at their disposal to pressure, prod, question, and introduce new ideas. National security 
reform will require even more congressional energy to overcome inertia in the Executive Branch. 
Despite its difficulty, national security reform is not impossible. Again, the Goldwater-Nichols 
experience is instructive: When work on that legislation began, ninety-five percent of the experts 
predicted it would never happen. 

With Congress’ important role apparently in mind, the subcommittee has asked for 
testimony on “pragmatic, near-term steps that can be taken to move forward on creating a more 
effective and functional interagency national security system.” PNSR’s report Turning Ideas into 
Action contains thirty-seven recommendations on immediate actions that could be taken by the 
president, assistant to the president for national security affairs, director of the Office of 
Management and Budget, secretaries of state, defense, and homeland security, director of 
national intelligence, and Congress. My testimony focuses on ten key near-term steps. Some of 
these are from Turning Ideas into Action^ some result from more recent actions, such as the 
release of the Obama administration’s National Security Strategy, 

The first near-term step, and by far the most important, would be to require the president 
to submit an implementation plan for the organizational changes prescribed bv the new National 
Security Strategy . As the subcommittee knows, most National Security Strategy documents 
contain a lofty set of goals which go unrealized when there is no follow-through. Congress must 
insist on Executive Branch attention to the organizational goals that have been established by the 
president. For each of the twenty-three organizational goals in the strategy, the president should 
identify the specific reforms that need to be undertaken and milestones for their achievement. 
Every year. Congress should ask for a scorecard measuring progress toward these reforms and 
for an updated implementation plan. 
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A second and related near-term step would be to require the assistant to the president for 
national security affairs to submit a plan for achieving the needed organizational capacity of the 
National Security Staff pursuant to the National Security Strategy . Realizing the whole-of- 
govemment, integrated approach articulated by the National Security Strategy will require a 
significant strengthening of and support for the National Security Staff. Today, that staff is 
under-resourced and institutionally weak. It is the headquarters of the national security system, 
but it lacks headquarters powers. The assistant to the president for national security affairs, who 
does not even exist in law, has only an advisory role. The National Security Staff has become the 
most important staff in the national security system, if not the world. This evolution has not been 
properly recognized. That staff totals 230 people; has a tiny budget ($8.6 million when General 
Jones was appointed); and is poorly supported. National security refonn needs to start at the top 
of the system - with the National Security Staff. Congress will need to give special attention to 
providing the proper authority and resources. 

The plans required by the first and second near-term steps would not cover the full 
national security reform agenda. A third near-term step that this subcommittee should undertake 
is to commission a ten-vear road map for the entire national security refonn agenda . National 
security reform will be a ten-year undertaking at a minimum. To be successful, it will require the 
expertise and engagement of many organizations outside of government. As noted above, the 
new National Security Strategy recognizes the importance of such collaboration, calling for 
“strategic partnerships with the private sector, nongovernmental organizations, foundations, and 
community-based organizations.” The road map will be imperative to align all of this activity 
and to create the proper sequencing of reforms, including the path to legislation. The road map 
should be a relatively simple, accessible document created with three purposes in mind: (1) 
communication - providing a tool to inform and build alignment among key stakeholders in the 
government, private sector, and nongovernmental organization communities; (2) guidance - 
providing a framework to assist change management planners as they address specific aspects of 
implementation; and (3) scorecard- providing a set of categories for assessing and periodically 
reporting credible, reliable information about how reform is advancing. 
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At present, four national security components perform quadrennial reviews: the 
Departments of Defense, State, and Homeland Security, and the Office of the Director of 
National Intelligence. What is missing is a national-level quadrennial review to examine national 
security from a whole-of-govemment perspective and to establish national goals and priorities. A 
fourth near-term step would be to require the president to conduct a Quadrennial National 
Security Review to establish the security goals and priorities of the United States . Without a 
national-level strategic planning document, national security efforts will continue to be 
dominated by the priorities, plans, and programs of the individual departments and agencies. 

Each major national security mission requires the contributions of many departments and 
agencies. This is why a whole-of-govemment approach has become imperative. Because 
resource decisions are made on an agency-by-agency basis, the Executive Branch is unable to 
allocate resources from a whole-of-government, mission-oriented perspective and to make 
tradeoffs that maximize progress toward desired outcomes. Many, including PNSR, have 
advocated the creation of an integrated national security budget that permits more informed 
decision-making. In letters dated May 21, 2010, to Speaker Pelosi and Majority Leader Reid, 
Admiral Mullen wrote: 

“We are living in times that require an integrated national security program with budgets 
that fund the full spectrum of national security efforts... The diplomatic and 
developmental capabilities of the United States have a direct bearing on our ability to 
shape threats and reduce the need for military action. It is my firm belief that diplomatic 
programs as part of a coordinated strategy will save money by reducing the likelihood of 
active military conflict involving U.S. forces.” 

I have attached to my statement a copy of Admiral Mullen’s letter to Speaker Pelosi. Secretary 
Clinton also recently joined the call for an integrated national security budget. During a question- 
and-answer session at the Brookings Institution on May 27, she said: 

“We have to start looking at a national security budget. You cannot look at a defense 
budget, a State Department budget, and a USAID budget without . . . falling back into the 
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old stovepipes that I think are no longer relevant for the challenges of today. So we want 
to begin to talk about a national security budget, and then you can see the tradeoffs and 
the savings.” 

An appropriate near-term step for this reform would be to require the director of the Office of 
Management and Budget to submit illustrative, integrated budgets for two mission areas - 
combating terrorism and development - with the President’s Budget Request for FY2Q12. 

One of the most, if not the most, important reforms advanced by the Goldwater-Nichols 
Act was joint officer management. By creating incentives, requirements, and standards for joint 
officers, those provisions significantly improved the performance of joint duty and led to 
creation of a joint culture. Congress acted on the joint officer issue because it had concluded, 
“For the most part, military officers do not want to be assigned to joint duty; are pressured or 
monitored for loyalty by their services while serving on joint assignments; are not prepared by 
either education or experience to perform their joint duties; and serve only a relatively short, 
period once they have learned their jobs.” Analyses of the situation in interagency personnel 
matters reveal similar problems. A sixth near-term step with enonnous potential would be to 
establish an interagency personnel system to create the proper incentives, education, and training 
for personnel assigned to interagency positions . This reform is being studied on Capitol Hill and 
could begin the major transformation that is needed. 

Today, the national security community has inadequate mechanisms for providing 
comprehensive assessments of organizational performance and identifying the need for 
organizational innovation. The antiquated national security system evidences this void. A 
seventh near-term step would be to establish a Center for Organizational Performance at the 
National Defense University or another institution that would undertake comprehensive 
assessments of organizational perfonnance in the national security community . As a center for 
excellence on all matters dealing with the organization of the national security community, the 
Center would conduct research and analysis, collaborate with other government organizations 
and private organizations, and make recommendations for organizational innovation. 
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The Department of Defense fully appreciates the whole-of-govemment approach that 
current national security missions require. Unfortunately, the military education system has not 
kept abreast of the need for more education on operating with interagency partners. An eighth 
near-term step would be to require the secretary of defense and chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff to submit a plan on how they intend to improve the curricula of the military war colleges to 
provide an appropriate level of education on interagency affairs and national security reform . 

The Christmas Day terrorist incident revealed continuing challenges to the performance 
of the National Counterterrorism Center (NCTC). With the full cooperation of NCTC, PNSR 
recently completed an eight-month study of NCTC’s Directorate of Strategic Operational 
Planning (DSOP). The study documented many obstacles that DSOP faces in pursuit of its 
mission. Both NCTC and DSOP represent important organizational innovations, but in their 
initial formulation, they were not properly empowered. A ninth near-term step would be to 
require the director of NCTC to submit a plan for overcoming obstacles to improved 
performance bv NCTC. especially bv DSOP . 

There is no congressional committee or subcommittee that has clear jurisdiction over 
multiagency national security activities. Given the whole-of-govemment approaches needed for 
today’s national security missions, there is no place where Congress can address and oversee the 
most important national security issues. Eventually, Congress will need to create a mechanism 
for examining these critical issues. In the interim, a tenth and final near-term step would be for 
this subcommittee to hold joint hearings with a subcommittee of the House Foreign Affairs 
Committee fmavbe the Subcommittee on International Organizations, Human Rights and 
Oversight, as it aliens with this subcommittee in its oversight and investigations iurisdictionl to 
examine interagency issues . Topics that could be addressed include: (1) the National Security 
Strategy; (2) the Provincial Reconstmction Teams in Iraq and Afghanistan; (3) the Commander’s 
Emergency Response Program (CERP); and (4) the strategic communications programs of 
departments and agencies. 

In conclusion, I once more commend Chairman Snyder and Ranking Member Wittman 
for holding this hearing and for searching for pragmatic, near-term steps that the subcommittee 
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can use to compel the start of the bold transformation that the nation desperately needs. The 
national security system must be modernized to meet the challenges of the 21“ Century, The task 
will be monumental, but there is no alternative. Without sweeping changes, the nation will 
experience repeated failures, wasted resources, and continued decline in America’s standing and 
influence. We can and must find the resolve and political will to create a modem national 
security system. 
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Specific Organizational Goals Prescribed by the National Security Strategy 

1 . “must maintain our military’s conventional superiority, while enhancing its capacity to 
defeat asymmetric threats” - page 5 

2. “diplomacy and development capabilities must be modernized, and our civilian 
expeditionary capacity strengthened, to support the full breadth of our priorities” - page 5 

3. “intelligence and homeland security must be integrated with our national security 
policies, and those of our allies and partners” - page 5 

4. “must adapt to advance our interests and sustain our leadership” - page 7 

5. “national strategy must take a longer view” — page 7 

6. “must ensure that we have the world’s best-educated workforce, a private sector that 
fosters innovation, and citizens and businesses that can access affordable health care to 
compete in a globalized economy” - page 10 

7. “strengthening national capacity - a whole of government approach” - page 14 

8. “must update, balance, and integrate all of the tools of American power” - page 14 

9. “must integrate our approach to homeland security with our broader national security 
approach” - page 14 

10. “are improving the integration of skills and capabilities within our military and civilian 
institutions, so they complement each other and operate seamlessly” - page 14 

11. “are improving coordinated planning and policymaking and must build our capacity in 
key areas where we fall short” - page 14 

12. “achieve integration of our efforts to implement and monitor operations, policies, and 
strategies” - page 14 

13. “foster coordination across departments and agencies” - page 14 

14. “ensuring alignment of resources with our national security strategy” - page 14 

15. “adapting the education and training of national security professionals to equip them to 
meet modern challenges” - page 14 

16. “reviewing authorities and mechanisms to implement and coordinate assistance 
programs, and other policies and programs that strengthen coordination” - page 14 

17. “must tap the ingenuity outside government through strategic partnerships with private 
sector, nongovernmental organizations, foundations, and community-based 
organizations” - page 1 6 

18. “must continue to adapt and rebalance our instruments of statecraft” - page 18 

19. “must also enhance our resilience - the ability to adapt to changing conditions and 
prepare for, withstand, and rapidly recover from disruption” - page 18 

20. “must... strengthen public-private partnerships by developing incentives for government 
and the private sector to design structures and systems that can withstand disruptions and 
mitigate associated consequences” - page 19 

21. “must build a stronger foundation for economic growth” ~ page 28 

22. “calls for ... a broad conception of what constitutes our national security” - page 5 1 

23. “must be effective cooperation between the two branches of government” - page 51 
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CHAIRMAN OF THE JOINT CHIEFS OF STAFF 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 20318-9999 

21 May 2010 


The Honorable Nancy Pelosi 
Speaker of the House of Representatives 
United States House of Representatives 
Washington, D.C. 20515 

Dear Madam Speaker, 

As the Congress moves to finalize the budget for FY 201 1, 1 want to offer 
my strong support for fully funding the Department of Defense and related 
agencies. I also want to reinforce the views expressed in Secretary Gates’ letter 
of April 21 and Secretary Clinton’s letter of April 20 (copies attached) to 
Senator Kent Conrad, requesting full funding of the Department of State and 
USAID. We are living in times that require an integrated national security 
program with budgets that fund the full spectrum of national security efforts, 
including vitally important pre-conflict and post-conflict civilian stabilization 
programs. 

Diplomatic programs are critical to our long-term security. I have been 
on record many times since 2005 expressing my views of the importance of 
fully funding our diplomatic efforts. As Chief of Naval Operations, I said that I 
would hand over part of my budget to the State Department, “in a heartbeat, 
assuming it was spent in the right place.” Diplomatic efforts should always 
lead and shape our international relationships, and I believe that our foreign 
policy is still too dominated by our military. The diplomatic and developmental 
capabilities of the United States have a direct bearing on our ability to shape 
threats and reduce the need for military action. It is my firm belief that 
diplomatic programs as part of a coordinated strategy will save money by 
reducing the likelihood of active military conflict involving U.S. forces. 

1 am told that the Senate Budget Committee reduced the international 
affairs budget by $4 billion, and 1 respect and appreciate the tough choices the 
committee had to make. 1 would ask that as you finalize the spending outlines 
for FY 2011, you underscore the importance of our civilian efforts to the work 
of the Defense Department, and ultimately, to our Nation’s security. Because 
of the increasingly integrated nature of our operations, a $4 billion decrement 
in State and USAID budgets will have a negative impact in ongoing U.S. 
military efforts, leading to higher costs through missed diplomatic and 
developmental needs and opportunities. A fully-integrated foreign policy 
requires a fully-resourced approach. Our troops. Foreign Service officers and 
development experts work side-by-side in unprecedented and ever-increasing 
cooperation as they execute our strategic programs. We need to continue to 
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grow the important capabilities that are unique to our non-militaiy assets, 
ensuring they have the resources to enhance our security and advance our 
national interests, in both ongoing conflicts as well as in preventative efforts. 


As always, I appreciate your strong support of our men and women in 
uniform, and appreciate your considering my perspective as you finalize the FY 
2011 budget. . • • • ^ ^ y 

'Jlf /“W CniOi /t£< ryuArf-t^rt. 




Sincerely, 




M. G. MULLEN 
Admiral, U.S. Navy 


Copy to: Representative John Boehner 
Minority Leader 

Attachments 
As stated 
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SECRETARy OF DEFENSE 
lOOO DEFENSE PENTAGON 
WASHINGTON, DC 2030I-1CXX) 


APR 21 2010 


The Honorable Kent Conrad 
Clwinnan 

Committee on the Budget 
United States Senate 
Washington, DC 20510 

Dear Mr. Cltairroan; 

I am writing to express my strong support for foil fonding of the President’s PY 201 1 
foreign alt'airs budget request (the 1 50 account) which, along with defense, is a criticol 
component of an integrated and effective national security program. 

I understand this year presents a chatlenging budget enviromncnl, with competing 
domestic and intemationul pressures. However, I strongly believe a robust civilian foreign 
alTairs capability, coupled wifo a strong defense capability, is essential to preserving U.S, 
national security interests around the world. 

State aid USAID partners are critical to success in Afghanistan, Pakistan and Iraq. Our 
military and civilian missions are integrated, and we depend upon our civilian counterparts to 
Itelp stabilBjc and rebuild after the fight. As U.S. forces transition out of war zones, tlie U.S. 
govemmem needs our civilian agencies Vo be able to assume critical functions. This allows us, 
for example, to draw down U.S. forces in Iraq responsibly wiiile ensuring hard-fought gains arc 
secured. Cuts to the 1 50 account will aimo.sl corlainJy impact our efiorls in these critical 
frontline states. 

In other parts of the world, the work performed by diplomatic and devclopmem 
professionals helps build the foundation for more stable, democratic and prosperous societies. 
These are places wiierc the potential for conflict can be minimized, if not completely avoided, by 
Stale and USAID programs - thereby lowering the likely need for deployment of U.S. miiilary 
assets. 


In formulating his request for FY 201 1, the President carefully considered funding needs 
for the budget accounts for both foreign affairs and national defense, taking into account overall 
national security requirements as well as economic conditions. 1 believe that foil fonding of 
these two budget accounts is necessary for our national security and for ensuring our continued 
leadership in the world. 1 hope you will take this into account when acting upon the President's 
FY 2011 budget request 


cc: 

The Honorable Judd Gregg 
Ranking Member 


^-Siacerely, 
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THE SECRETARY Of STATE 
WASHINGTON 


April 20, 20J0 

I he Honorable Kent Conrad, Chairman 
Committee on the Budget 
United States Senate 
Washington, D.C, 20510 

Dear Mr. Chairman; 

I am asking your help in supporting the Stale and USAID budget request for 
FY 2011. 1 appreciate the difficult budget environment that confronts the 
Congress, but ! strongly believe this budget request i.s critical to advancing U.S. 
national security and our interests around the world. 

Our request totals $52.8 billion - a $4.9 billion increase over 2010. Of that 
increase, $3.6 billion goes directly to “frontline siates’' ~ Afghanistan. Pakistan, 
and Iraq. All other Slate and USAID funding grows by .SI .3 billion or a 2.7 
percent increase, and allows us to tackle the transnational problems of poverty, 
food in.security, climate change, and disea.se that pose serious threats to American 
interests. 

Our diplomatic anti development tools enhance American Icatlcrship. 
strengthen our alliances, and build new partnerships to confront pressing global 
challenges. Full funding in FY 1 1 will allow us to continue making tangible 
progress in securing the hard fought gains achieved in Iraq, and to continue 
supporting and deploying hundreds of civilians in Afghanistan and Pakistan to help 
stabilize dangerous but imprtiving situations. 

The recent attacks on United States personnel and facilities from Juaiez. 
Mexico, to Peshawar, Pakistan, reinforce what we already know - America's 
diplomats and development professionals arc on the front lines, protecting, and 
securing our vital national security interests around the world. 

Congress has rightly demanded that we use all the tools in our national 
security tool bell; that wc put more diplomats and development experts on the 
ground, shoulder-to-shoulder with our troops; aaid that wc do everything pos.sible 
to secure America's interests around the world. We are doing our part at the State 
Department and USAID, but wc need your help with the FY 1 1 request. Our 
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missions are increasingly integrated with those of our Defense Department 
counterjiarts, as we have seen demonstrated time !uid again in Iraq, Afghanistan, 
and other parts of the wwld. Cuts to the civilian components can no longer be seen 
in isolation or having little impact on our national security strategy. 

Our investments in development and diplomacy arc smart, cost-effective, 
and squarely in the best interests of American taxpayers and our national security. 
I'hey are also relatively small compared to the cost of aclivc militaiy engagement, 
and (hey can end up delivering impactful savings, In Iraq, for example, our $2.6 
billion reque.st for State and USAID will allow the Defense Department budget to 
decrease by about S16 billion - a powerful illustration of the return on civilian 
investmenl.s. 

I ask for your strong support of our budget request and you have my pledge 
that we will work diligently to ensure that this funding is used as efficiently and 
effectively as possible. 


Sincerely your.s. 







Hillary Rodham Clinton 
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Dr. Snyder, Congressman Wittman, and Members of the Committee, thank you for the 
opportunity to appear today on the critical subject of reforming the interagency national 
security machinery. I am glad this HASC subcommittee is tackling this difficult subject. 
My testimony today draws on work we have been doing at the Stimson Center’s project 
on budgeting for foreign affairs and defense, which I direct, my own experience in the 
executive branch, and research I have done on budgeting across the Departments of State 
and Defense, as well as USAID.' 

Problems within and across these agencies continue to make it difficult to design and 
execute a coherent approach to an increasingly complex world. That complexity arises 
from the international environment, on one hand, and from our own fiscal struggles, on 
the other. We cannot cope with that world unless we do better making the interagency 
process work. If the need for more integrated policy does not force us to improve, 
inescapable budget discipline will. As you know, our debt, presently at 61% of GDP, is 
projected to grow by the end of the decade to nearly 100% of GDP. Grappling with this 
reality will force us to be more efficient and to discipline agency spending. 


Budget and Economy Projections 
j • - • Real GDP ——Revenue — Del^ 



Three premises inform the perspective I will offer today. 

■ The interagency refonn agenda depends on having greater clarity about agencies’ 
missions. Strong, mission-driven organizations can collaborate. Without agency 
mission clarity, collaboration is significantly more difficult, 

■ Budgets are policy. Collaboration in defining priorities and in matching resources 
to those priorities is an essential part of the answer to our interagency dilemmas. 


' The Stimson project work is publicly available on the blog Budget Insight 
f htlp://biuljietinsighi.w(i i (lpr e.ss,com/t. My own research is available in Gordon Adams and Cindy 
Williams, Buying National Security: How America Plans and Pays for Its Global Role and Safetv at Home 
(NY: Routledge, 2009) 
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■ Process and structure are as important as good leadership. The best process 
cannot make up for poor leadership, but even the best leadership cannot exercise 
its will if the process and structures are wrong. 

Using these perspectives as a foundation, I want to diagnose interagency collaboration 
today, offer a set of pragmatic, actionable reforms that this committee and the Congress 
should consider to improve that process, and note some areas of caution in the process of 
reform. 

The importance of strong asencies with clear missions and authorities 
“Interagency” and “whole of government” are buzz words that arose after the September 
1 1 * attacks and in direct response to the interventions in Iraq and Afghanistan. Both of 
these operations, as well as counterterrorism missions elsewhere, raised important issues 
about agencies’ capacities and their ability to work together. Since the interagency 
‘problem’ grew directly out of military missions, the ’requirement’ was driven by what 
the military thought it needed and did not have. Specifically, DOD was frustrated by the 
absence of a significant, flexible, well-funded civilian capacity at the State Department 
and USAID, able to take responsibility for post-conflict reconstruction and stabilization 
after U.S. combat operations concluded. Yet operations in Iraq and Afghanistan are not 
the best guidelines for future refonn in the interagency space. Interagency needs of the 
future cannot be extrapolated from these cases because future commitments likely will 
not be the result of a sizeable deployment of US military forces. 

Instead, future commitments likely will require the military to provide secondary support 
to a civilian mission. The question of agency strength and mission therefore is critical 
both to today’s missions and those of the future. There cannot be an interagency process 
that is truly “whole of government” absent stronger mission statements for the civilian 
agencies that are clear and adequately resourced. 


! 1 

SELECTED TERNATIONAL AFFAIRS FOREIGN ASSISTANCE PROGRAMS 


Programs and Offices 


Foreign Agriculture Service; CCC Export Credit Guarantees; Foreign Market Development Programs 

Cornnwrcc 

international Trade Administration, Bureau of Industry and Security 

Homeland Security 

CBP Container Security Initiative and Office of International Affairs and Trade Relations; Federal Law 
Enforcement Training Center 

Energy 

National Nuclear Security Admini^ration; High Energy Physics Program 

Justice 

Legal .Attache Program; DEA Organized Crime and Drug Enforcement Task Force; INTERPOL 

Education 

International Education and Foreign Language Studies (Overseas); International Affairs Office 

EPA 

Office of international .AlTairs; Otfice of International Programs 

Health and Human Services 

CDC Global AIDS, Immunization, and Disease Programs; Office of international Affairs 

Interior 

International Technical Assistance fVogram. NPS Office of International Affairs, Minerals Management Service 

Labor 

Bureau of IntemaiionaJ Labor Affairs 

NASA 

International Space Program; International Space Science Collaboration Program; Export Control Program 

Transportation 

Office of International Avlaticm and Office of Intemalional Transportation; FAA's Office of International 
Aviation; FHA's Office of International Programs: Saint Lawrence Seaway Development Cooperation 


Part of the interagency problem, then, is civilian agencies’ weakness in strategic 
planning, mission definition, capacity building, institutional coherence, and resources. 
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This weakness is partly structural. For the past 60 years, we have created new program 
agencies to implement new program areas, from USIA and USAID decades ago to MCC 
and PEPFAR in recent years. International affairs activities now form a complex diaspora 
spread throughout all of the civilian departments of government. 

Moreover, existing government agencies not traditionally part of the foreign policy 
process have become significant international actors as globalization causes more and 
more problems to transcend state boundaries. The Secretary of State does not influence 
many of these programs and activities, making it difficult to coordinate even just civilian 
institutions. 

Another part of the problem is normative, ‘Whole of government’ now is invoked as a 
prescription rather than a description, and as though the chances of a mission’s success 
go up with each department or agency involved. Reflexively applying the ‘interagency’ 
and ‘whole of government’ concepts to all of our overseas activities is wrong. Some 
circumstances are properly managed by just one department. .Managing this complex 
environment and improving collaboration across the government depends on better 
understanding the circumstances under which ‘interagency’ and ‘whole of government’ 
approaches are appropriate. There are areas where there is a need for the expertise of 
agencies that are primarily domestic in focus. In these circumstances they might operate 
under the development guidance of USAID. There are also areas where these domestic 
missions relate to international activities and these agencies have policy equities. In these 
cases, they might be part of the interagency process led by the Department of State and 
guided by foreign policy objectives. 

Structure and norms do not explain all of the civilian agencies’ weakness, however. 

There also is not a strong tradition of genuine strategic planning in the civilian foreign 
policy agencies. The long term is not typically a focus of agency policy and resource 
planning; missions do not typically drive program or budget decisions. This is in strong 
contrast to DOD. Although far from perfect, planning discipline has become part of 
DOD’s institutional routine.^ 

Interagency reform proposals need to address this contrast in culture. Otherwise, 
‘coordination’ simply will mean synchronizing the civilian agencies’ missions in line 
with DOD’s established strategic plan and the significant resources matched to it. This 
year’s quadrennial plans provide an example of both the problem and the potential 
solution. The Defense Department has provided some input to the ongoing Quadrennial 
Diplomacy and Development Review, but made no mention of the State Department’s 
foreign policy leadership in the Quadrennial Defense Review’s strategic assumptions and 
planning scenarios. 

Despite this imbalance, it is important for the QDDR exercise to institutionalize planning 
discipline in the State Department because only though such discipline can a clear sen.se 
of missions emerge. This, in turn, will drive the need for resources (human and fiscal) 
and appropriate authorities and flexibility at State and USAID. 


^ For a discussion of the contrast between DOD and civilian foreign policy agencies see Gordon Adams, 
“The Politics of National Security Budgets,” Stanley Foundation Brief, February 2007. 
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The Problem of Resources Linked to Missions 

The budget process inside agencies is the point at which strategy and mission meet 
resources. It is the key indicator of policy priorities. That indicator, however, must be 
read appropriately. The fact that DOD resources (funding and personnel) far outstrip 
those of the State Department and USAID does not mean that a funding rebalance 
between the two is needed. Rather, missions should drive requirements and resources, not 
some arbitrary algorithm.^ They presently do not. This year (FY2010) the Department of 
Defense’s real outlays ($719.2; constant 2010 dollars) will exceed any single year’s 
spending since World War II.'* This unprecedented amount is being committed despite 
the Soviet Union’s collapse and the ensuing, significant improvement in our security and 
that of our allies. 


National Defense and Intemationat Affairs Outlays 

jaubSsoaiOBlBnwOidays Blntw^otut AlbnOiAcvsl 



I Fiscal Year 
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Even without using a mechanical algorithm, however, it is clear that the share of 
spending and resources located at DOD is disproportionate to the changes in the global 
environment. This has skewed both the shaping and the implementation of foreign policy 
and national security missions. DOD has combined these resources with its strong 
commitment to strategic planning, crafting a number of missions for the future, testing its 
force structure against scenarios involving those missions, and developing the capacity to 
execute those missions in the field. This difference in resources and capacity has led to 
an imbalance of impact on policy and strained interagency relationships in the field. 

One example of this strain and imbalance is the Defense Department’s Combined Joint 
Task Force - Horn of Africa (CJTF-HOA). CJTF-HOA includes substantial 
development elements rather than just military assistance. Yet a GAO investigation 
released in April determined that “some personnel lack needed skills for (I) applying 
funding to activities, (2) understanding African cultural issues, and (3) working with 


’ Nor should either department’s fiscal resources be pegged to an arbitrary share of GDP or of the federal 
budget, as some have proposed. 

“ Office of Management and Budget, Historical Tables 3-1 and 10-1. 
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interagency partners at U.S. embassies.”^ On the basis of this and other findings, GAO 
found the severity of the situation sufficient to warrant a recommendation that 
AFRICOM “evaluate... whether the task force should be retained.”'’ 

The relationship between Chiefs of Mission and Combatant Commanders can become 
problematic in such circumstances. Such tensions are sometimes described as part of our 
interagency problem. In reality, it may simply be a reflection of the disparity in 
resources. The solution may be less one of interagency coordination than it is one of 
recalibrating the responsibility for the mission and resourcing it adequately on the civilian 
side. 

The interaeencv dimension 

Not all problems can be resolved by strengthening the civilian toolkit and disciplining the 
military one. Relationships at the interagency level need attention and reform as well 
because clarity of mission depends on clarity in overall strategic policy. The National 
Security Strategy and a draft version of a Presidential Study Directive on development do 
not provide detailed guidance on mission, agency responsibility, authorities, and 
structure, though. This guidance is needed to identify which agencies are responsible for 
which missions and how they should resource those missions in their personnel and 
budget planning. Also absent from these documents is any indication of which decisions 
are going to be made to reform or institutionalize interagency processes. 

The outline of that reform, however, is apparent. The National Security Staff and 0MB 
lack a clear coordinating mechanism. Both in overall budgeting and in specific crises, the 
National Security staff and 0MB do not systematically link policy decisions and resource 
implications. This often leaves the White House scrambling for resources and, in turn, 
creating unanticipated impacts on agency budgets across the government. My experience 
was that only regular interaction between the two staffs could ensure that such fiscal 
crises were contained. In the Clinton and George W. Bush administrations, the National 
Security Staff and 0MB created a process that included resources considerations in 
policy discussions and communicated priorities clearly to 0MB, but this process was 
informal and personality-dependent in both cases. While both the Bush and the Obama 
administrations have created strategic planning offices at NSC, they have not led a 
systematic planning effort or solved the problem of coordination in the Executive Office 
of the President. There is still a need for a more systematic planning capacity at both 
organizations, interacting at the point of strategy planning and guidance to agencies. 

Reform Options 

Of course, this subcommittee will not be able to solve all these problems on its own, but 
exposing them is important and welcome. One step I would recommend strongly is more 
systematic interaction on the Hill between the defense authorizers and appropriators and 
their foreign affairs counterparts, including holding hearings like this jointly. 

I make the following recommendations for your consideration as you work this agenda. 


“DOD needs to determine the future of its Horn of Africa task force,” GAO (GAO- 10-504), April 2010: 
pp. 21-22 
^ Ibid, pg. 26 
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■ Discipline defense budgeting by including defense in the discretionary budget 
freeze proposed by the administration. Generous resources in defense have 
contributed to a general tendency to expand the mission agenda in that 
department. It is now late in the day to begin such discipline, but I would 
recommend it strongly, as I did to the Senate Budget Committee this spring. 

• Call for the administration to end the practice of funding operations in Iraq 
and Afghanistan through a separate title in the budget request. Even with 
improved restraint, separate funding has not encouraged budget discipline at DOD 
or led to more careful priority-setting. This is especially true for Operations and 
Maintenance accounts, which are highly fungible. After ten budget years of such 
operations, this spending is eminently foreseeable; it should be foreseen. 

■ Revisit the functions authorized for the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
under the Goldwater-Nichols Act (P.L. 99-433) to strengthen the Chairman’s 
role, in support of the Secretary, integrating Service budgets and plans. 
Budgeting is the last, uncrossed frontier of ‘jointness’ and. because budgeting is 
policy, it is among the most important. 

■ End the annual ‘unfunded requirements’ exchange between the armed 
services committees and the military services. The Secretary has imposed some 
welcome restraint here, but these letters weaken OSD and the Chairman’s efforts 
to integrate Service budgets and make trade-offs.’ 

■ Impose accountability on Defense Department for meeting its schedule for 
flnancial auditability. Section 1003 of the FY2010 National Defense 
Authorization Act tasks the Defense Department with being ready for audit by 30 
September 2017 and with setting milestones for reaching that goal. It is not, 
however, required to inform Congress of those milestones or report on its 
progress towards meeting them, but it should be. 

• Support Secretary Gates’ efforts to discipline defense planning and 
budgeting. The Department should be asked how it would prioritize missions 
and budgets if defense is held at a hard freeze, or even forced to decline in the 
coming years as pressures build from deficit reduction and lower requirements for 
operations in Iraq and Afghanistan. 

• Ask the Defense Department to clarify the priority it puts on the numerous 
missions outlined in the QDR. The QDR presently does not provide a strategic 
context for its mission discussion, the relative importance of these missions to 
U.S. national security, the likelihood of events that would trigger these missions, 
or the true risk associated with different challenges and threats. All missions 
therefore appear equally important, all are top priority, and DOD is largely 
responsible for the successful performance of all of them. Hearings on the 
forthcoming report of the QDR Independent Review Panel provide an opportunity 
to raise this question. 


’ For additional discussion on this topic see hUn'..^.budgetinsight.worJDress.coiii’20 1 0,'03.'l S. gates-battles- 
nornin3l-reoiiiiement.s,A 
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■ In a future authorizing bill, amend the QDR authorization (10 USC §118) to 
direct the Defense Department to solicit and incorporate inputs from the 
State Department and Intelligence Community on the QDR’s strategic 
assumptions and planning scenarios. These assumptions and scenarios drive the 
tools that the Defense Department develops to support U.S. foreign policy. 

There are several other reforms that might be undertaken in cooperation with the Foreign 
Affairs Committee, as they involved both departments. 

• Support the concept of unifying the international affairs (150) and national 
defense (050) budget functions. This can be done by the executive branch and it 
would encourage this committee and the Foreign Affairs Committee to work more 
closely together in examining priorities and capabilities between the two 
departments. At the least, it would make arbitrary cuts in International Affairs by 
the Budget Committees less likely. 

• Hold joint oversight hearings with HFAC on mission areas where defense, 
diplomacy, and development responsibilities overlap, especially in the area of 
security assistance. A hearing should explore the purposes and objectives of 
security assistance programs and examine the appropriate roles, responsibilities, 
and authorities of the two departments in this critical area.* The committee might 
also consider a joint investigation with HFAC on security assistance, modeled on 
the excellent 2008 report on Provincial Reconstruction Teams. More generally, 
hearings such as this could systematically explore the balance and needs in 
capabilities, resources, and authorities between the departments. 

■ In the equally critical area of fragile state policy and response capabilities, the two 
committees could carry out a Joint review and hearings on civilian 
capabilities, examining the overlap between State’s Civilian Response Corps 
and DOD’s Civilian Expeditionary Workforce. 

The Limits on Reform 

Reform efforts both in agencies and in the interagency space can overreach. The impulse 
to reorganize bureaucracies, rather than hold hearings and conduct investigations, is 
strong. But reorganizations do not always lead to efficient outcomes or save resources, 
and they often have unintended consequences or lead to fractious outcomes that delay 
solutions to the problem they were designed to address. Problems at DHS and ODNl are 
instructive examples. 

Centralizing authorities in and around the White House also has its limitations. The 
experience of the State Department’s Office of the Coordinator for Reconstruction and 
Stabilization (S/CRS), the National Counterterrorism Center’s Directorate of Strategic 
Operational Planning (NCTC/DSOP), and the Office of National Drug Control Policy 
(ONDP) suggest the potential risks in creating extra-departmental authorities and 
coordinating responsibilities. S/CRS has not been able to carry out its interagency 
responsibilities as intended in NSPD-44. NCTC conducted a lengthy interagency 


* For additional discussion on this topic see hUD://budL'ctinsiglit.w ordnre.s.s.( :oiiV.1 01t)'()5.'l i'rclviiig-on-llie- 
kindne.s.s-of-oilier.s-a-ri.skv-r)ai tnei'-buiklint!-sirategv/ and for one solution to this problem, Paul dayman, 
“Building State Department Muscle,” Defense News, 05 April 20 1 0 
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planning exercise for counter-terror operations, but did not lead to significant changes in 
tasking, funding, or capabilities. ONDCP has not been able to operate effectively as a 
central coordinator for counter-narcotics policy and operations, subject, as it is, to the 
changing priority given the narcotics problem and the manifest unwillingness of agencies 
to accept direction from the Office. 

Mission clarity will be key to defining what interagency or “whole of government” 
refonns are needed. For example, if the interageney “space” is given operational 
responsibility for coordinating contingency operations and the mission is defined as 
linking military and civilian capabilities in such missions, it risks being based on the 
assumption that what is needed is a capability that could operate more effectively than we 
did in Iraq and Afghanistan. But if civilian support for “governance” in fragile states 
replaces military-intensive “regime change” and “nation-building” operations as the 
primary model for future missions, the interagency responsibilities and capabilities we 
need may be substantially different. 
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Testimony of James R. Thompson 

Associate Professor and Head, Department of Public Administration, University of Illinois - 

Chicago 

Subcommittee on Oversight and Investigations, House Armed Services Committee 

June 9, 2010 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee. Thank you for the opportunity to testify before 
you on the topic of interagency national security reform and on how to promote greater 
interagency collaboration or "jointness" among agencies with national security missions. 
Inadequate levels of interagency collaboration have been identified as contributing to the 
failure of the government to apprehend the so-called Christmas bomber prior to his attempt to 
detonate an explosive on a civilian aircraft last Christmas Eve as well as to the shortcomings in 
agency performance in the 911 terrorist incident. Hurricane Katrina and the reconstruction of 
Iraq. 

Recent discussion on how to promote greater cooperation and communication between 
agencies has centered on "joint duty"-like programs whereby executives accept temporary 
assignments in agencies with related missions. The idea is borrowed from the Goldwater- 
Nichols Act of 1986 which is credited with inducing high levels of cooperation among the armed 
services that contributed to successes achieved in the Gulf War and the invasion of Afghanistan 
and Iraq. The intent is that by emulating the military's joint duty program, civilian executives 
will gain knowledge of the work practices, cultures and personalities of sister agencies which 
can facilitate long-term operational collaboration. 

To date, the only formal civilian joint duty program is that created within the Intelligence 
Community as a consequence of the 911 commission and the Intelligence Reform and 
Terrorism Protection Act of 2004. Under the provisions of that program, as of October 2010, 
service in another intelligence agency will become a precondition for recieving an assignment 
to an executive-level position within the 1C. 

The balance of my testimony will focus on, 1) the lessons that the broader national security 
community can draw from the experience of the IC's joint duty program to date, 2) suggestions 
on how the national security community including this committee can proceed to foster greater 
jointness among its members. Information on the IC's experience is drawn from data gathered 
by my colleague, Rob Seidner and I for a 2009 report issued by the IBM Center for the Business 
of Government entitled, "Federated Human Resource Management in the Federal Government: 
The Intelligence Community Model." 

One of the lessons drawn from the IC's experience with joint duty has to do with the highly 
collaborative process by which the program was designed. As a consequence of the ambiguous 
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authority provided the DNI under IRTPA, the DNI did not have the option of simply imposing a 
program on the other intelligence units community. Rather lengthy negotiations took place 
between ODNI and the agencies over how a joint duty program would work. The result was a 
"treaty" whereby each of the 17 agencies agreed to voluntary abide by the agreed-upon 
provisions. The discussions provided a venue for give and take among the agencies such that a 
very high level of buy-in among the agencies was achieved and acceptance of the program 
seems firmly anchored both at the deputy and chief human capital officer levels within the 1C. 

A danger however is that given the purely voluntary nature of the participation, any agency can, 
with appropriate notice to the DNI, withdraw from program. 

A critical test for the program will come over the waiver provision. Under the terms of the Joint 
duty program as agreed to by the agencies, only the DNI and the Under Secretary of Defense 
for Intelligence can issue waivers from the joint duty requirement. However, section 1018 of 
IRPTA states that the DNI cannot trespass on the authority of a cabinet secretary for example 
with regard to SES-level appointments. Thus an agency head would be within his/her legal 
rights to waive the joint duty requirement for an SES-level position within the agency even 
though such a waiver would abrogate the inter-agency agreement. A conclusion therefore is 
that while the DNI's lack of line authority over the other intelligence units helped promote 
collaboration and buy-in, that same lack of authority leaves the program vulnerable to actions 
that put agency priorities ahead of community priorities. Clarification by Congress of the DNI's 
role, for example by giving the DNI exclusive authority to waive the joint duty requirement 
could strengthen the program. 

A second lesson that can be learned from the Intelligence Community's experience is that the 
necessary human resources infrastructure needs to be in place prior to joint duty 
implementation. For example, officials will be loathe to engage in joint duty assignments if 
their pay and/or promotion potential will suffer as a result. The Intelligence Community spent 
a great deal of time and effort designing a common human resources framework including both 
performance management and compensation elements. As a result, when an individual goes 
on a joint duty assignment, s/he knows that his/her performance will be assessed according to 
the same performance elements, using the same rating levels and according to same 
performance management cycle regardless of where within the 1C s/he serves. 

The iC also collectively designed the National Intelligence Civilian Compensation Program 
whereby the agencies agreed to a common set of compensation rules. In our report we 
describe this as a "federated" system within which agencies are allowed some degree of design 
flexibility within a common compensation framework. With this, and with the common 
competency framework which has been developed, jobs across the IC are defined and paid in 
the same terms and transfers across agencies lines can occur in a relatively seamless manner. 
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As the committee contemplates actions that can contribute to the exchange of executives asa 
means of achieving high levels of collaboration within the national security community, 
attention should be paid to promoting compatible performance management and 
compensation systems. 

A third lesson from the IC's experience with joint duty relates to training. The ODNI recognized 
early in the process the importance of training as a means of mitigating parochial attitudes on 
the part of intelligence officials. ODNI has initiated a Joint Leadership Development Program 
whereby all new employees, all new senior executives as well as mid-career officials from 
across the community participate in joint leadership training. The intent is that the training 
itself promote jointness as a means of mission fulfillment. There is also a recognition that 
simply proximity, as these officials from different agencies take classes together, can facilitate 
communication and collaboration. This training is provided by ODNI as part of the National 
Intelligence University and thus the content is controlled by ODNI which has a strong stake in 
promoting Jointness. As the committee looks at promoting interagency collaboration within 
the national security more broadly, collective training opportunities should be given priority. 

To conclude, I would like to offer some general observations about obstacles that currently 
exist to collaboration at executive levels within the government. The original vision of the SES 
was of a corps of generalists whose managerial abilities and training would enable qualify them 
to accept assignments across the government. However, as a result of the "stovepiped" nature 
of the federal bureaucracy, the vast majority of SES members spend their executive careers in a 
single agency. An alternative model would be to treat the SES as a corporate asset and to 
manage this asset accordingly. This implies that key SES slots would be assigned centrally 
rather than at the agency level. 

The Security Professional Development Executive Steering Committee (SPDESC) created by E.O. 
13434 and chaired by the Director of the Office of Personnel Management could serve such a 
purpose within the national security community. Agencies represented on the committee 
would still have a say in these appointments. However, community considerations would 
trump agency considerations in case of disagreements. Importantly, the loyalty of the 
participants would be to the community rather than to a specific agency and strong incentives 
for collaboration would be thereby created. 
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NATIONAL SECURITY 

Key Challenges and Solutions to Strengthen 
Interagency Collaboration 


What GAO Found 

Federal agencies have an opportimity to enhance collaboration by addressing 
long-standing problems and better positioning the U.S. government to respond 
to changing conditions and future unceitainties. Progress has been made in 
enhancing interagency collaboration, but success will require leadership 
commitment, sound plans that set clear priorities, and measurable goals. The 
agencies involved in national security will need to make concerted efforts to 
forge strong and coll^orative partnerships, and seek coordinated solutions 
that leverage expertise and capabilities across communities- Today, 
challenges exist in four key areas: 

• Developing and implementing overarching strategies. Although some 
agencies have developed or updated overarching strategies on national 
security-related issues, GAO’s work has identified cases where U.S. efforts 
have b^n hindered by the lack of information on roles and 
responsibilities of organizations involved or coordination mechanisms. 

• Creating collaborative organizations. Organizational differences — 
including differences in agencies* structures, planning processes, and 
funding sources — can hinder interagency collaboration. Agencies lack 
adequate coordination mechanisms to facilitate this collaboration during 
planning and execution of programs and activities. 

• Developing a well-trained workforce. Agencies do not always have the 
right people with the right skills in the right Jobs at the right time to meet 
the challenges they face — including having a workforce that is able to 
quickly address crises. Moreover, agency performance management 
systems often do not recognize or rewai^ interagency collaboration, and 
training is needed to understand other agencies’ processes or cultures. 

• Sharing and integrating national security information across agencies. 
U.S. government agencies do not always share relevant information with 
their national security partners due to a lack of clear guidelines for 
sharing information and security clearance issues. Additionally, 
incorporating information drawn from multiple sources poses challenges 
to managing and integrating that information. 

Strengthening interagency collaboration — with leadership as the foundation — 
can help transform U.S. government agencies and create a more unified, 
comprehensive approach to national security issues at home and abroad. 


-United States Government Accmintability Office 
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Mr. Chairman and Members of the Subcommittee: 

I am pleased to be here today to discuss some of the key challenges for 
interagency coUaboration on national security matters and to share with 
you ways U.S. government agencies could implement actions to enhance 
collaboration. Recent terrorist events such as the attempted bomb attacks 
in New York’s Times Square ax\d on board an airliner on Christmas Day 
2009 are reminders that national security challenges have expanded 
beyond the traditional threats of the Cold Wsu' era to include 
unconventional threats from nonstate actors. Today’s threats are diffuse 
and ambiguous. They include terrorist threats from extremist groups, 
cyber attacks, drug trafficking, infectious diseases, and energy threats. 
Moreover, they arise from multiple sources and are interrelated, which 
makes it difficult, if not impossible, for any single agency to effectively 
address alone. Effective collaboration among multiple agencies and across 
federal, state, and local governments is critical. The May 2010 National 
Security Strategy highlighted the need to take a whole of government 
approach to strengthening national capacity.' 

Congress and other organizations are becoming increasingly focused on 
this topic and have recently taken steps to improve interagency 
collaboration. For example, the National Defense Authorization Act for 
Fiscal Year 2008’ directed the Secretary of Defense to submit a plan to 
improve and reform the Department of Defense’s (DOD) participation in 
and contribution to the interagency coordination process on national 
security issues. In the Duncan Hunter National Defense Authorization Act 
for Fiscal Year 2009,* Congress gave authority to the Secretaries of 
Defense and State and the Administrator of U.S, Agency for International 
Development (USAID) to jointly establish an advisory panel to advise, 
review, and make recommendations on ways to improve coordination 
among those agencies on national security issues, including reviewing 
their respective roles and responsibilities. Most recently, National Defense 
Authorization Act for Fiscal Year 2010^ required the President to designate 
an executive agency to commission a study on a system for the career 
development and management of interagency national security 


‘National Security Strategy, (Washington, D.C.: May 2010). 
■Pub. L. No. 110-181, § 962(a) (2008). 

*Pub. L. No. 110417, § 1054 (2008). 

‘Pub. L. No. 111-84, § 1054 (2009). 
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professionals. A number of commissions, research institutions, and 
congressionally mandated studies have also put forth proposals to reform 
part or all of the national security system. These proposals range from far- 
reaching restructuring of the system to smaller-scale proposals such as 
increasing resourt^ for civilian agencies. A recurring theme of many of 
these propc^als is the need for change to improve interagency 
collaboration on n^onal security matters. 

Last September, we issued a report discussing key issues and actions 
necessary to enhance interagency collaboration on national security for 
Congress and die administration to consider in their oversight and 
management agendas.^ For that report, we reviewed GAO’s body of work 
on interagency collaboration related to national security, which includes 
reports and testimonies on a variety of issues, including st^ilization and 
reconstiiiction efforts in Iraq and Afghmiistan, DOD’s establishment of 
U.S. Africa Command to build partner capacity, planning and coordination 
for an influenza p^demic, information sharing, critical infrastructure 
protection, disaster recovery, acquisitions and contracting, strategic 
planning, human capital, and foreign aid refonn. We also examined studies 
from U.S. government agencies and research institutions. Since that time, 
we have continued to conduct work on various aspects of interagency 
collaboration. We are conducting ongoing reviews of U.S. Africa 
Command’s activity planning with interagency partners, U.S. Southern 
Command’s efforts to enhance and sustain collaboration with interagency 
partners, interagency collaboration on counterpiracy efforts, and 
professional development activities intended to improve the federal 
workforce’s ability to collaborate on national security issues. We plan to 
report on these issues later this year. My statement today will highlight 
opportunities to strengthen interagency collaboration by focusing on four 
key areas: (1) developing overarching strategies, (2) creating collaborative 
organizations, (3) developing a well-trained workforce, and (4) improving 
information sharing. I will also discuss the importance of sustained 
leadership in addressing these areas. This statement is based on 
completed GAO work, which was performed in accordance with generally 
accepted government auditing standards. 


’GAO, Interagency Cottab&ration: Key Issues for Congressional Oversight of National. 
Security Strategies, Organizations, Workforce, and Information Slaving, (iAO-09-904Si' 
(Washington, D.C.; SepL 25, 5S)09). 
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Summary 


Federal agencies have an opportunity to enhance interagency 
collaboration by addressing long-standing problems and achieving 
meaningful results that better position the U.S. government to respond to 
changing conditions and future uncertainties. Progress has been made in 
enhancing interagency collaboration, but success will require leadership 
commitment, sound plans that set clear priorities, and measurable goals — 
as well as results-oriented performaitce measures that can be used to 
gauge progress and make acyustments. The federal agencies involved in 
national security will need to make concerted efforts to forge strong and 
collaborative partnershije, and seek coordinated solutions that leverage 
the expertise and capabilities across the community. Sustained and 
inspired attention is needed to overcome the many barriers to working 
across agency boundaries. Strengthening interagency collaboration — with 
leadership as the foundation — can help transform our U.S. government 
agencies and create a more unified, comprehensive approach to national 
security issues at home and abroad. 


Opportunities for 
Strengthening 
Interagency 
Collaboration 


National security threats have evolved and require involvement beyond the 
traditional agencies of DOD, the Department of State, and USAID. The 
Departments of Homeland Security, Energy, Justice, the Treasury, 
Agriculture, Commerce, and Health and Human Services are now a bigger 
part of the equation. What has not yet evolved are the mechanisms that 
agencies use to coordinate national security activities such as developing 
overarching strategies to guide planning and execution of missions, or 
sharing and integrating national security information across agencies. The 
absence of effective mechanisms can be a hindrance to achieving national 
security objectives. Within the following key areas, a number of challenges 
exist that limit the ability of U.S. government agencies to work 
coUaboratively in responding to national security issues. Our work has 
also identified actions that agencies can take to enhance collaboration.” 
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Developing and 
Implementing 
Overarching, Integrated 
Strategies to Achieve 
National Security 
Objectives 


Although some agencies have developed or updated overarching strategies 
on national security-related issues, our work has identified cases where 
U.S. efforts have been hindered by the lack of information on roles and 
responsibilities of organizations involved or the lack of mechanisms to 
coordinate their efforts. National security challenges covering a broad 
array of areas, ranging from preparedness for an influenza pandemic to 
Iraqi governance and reconstruction, have necessitated using all elements 
of national power — including diplomatic, military, intelligence, 
development assistance, economic, and law enforcement support. These 
elements fall under the authority of numerous U.S. government agencies, 
requiring overarching strategies and plans to enhance agencies’ abilities to 
collaborate with each other. Strategies can help agencies develop mutually 
reinforcing plans and determine acti\dties, resources, processes, and 
performance measures for implementing those strategies. The 
Government Performance and Results Act (GPRA) provides a strategic 
planning and reporting framework intended to improve federal agencies’ 
performance and hold them accountable for achieving results. Effective 
implementation of GPRA’s results-oriented framework requires, among 
other things, that agencies clearly establish performance goals for which 
they will be held accountable, measure progress towards those goals, and 
determine strategies and resources to effectively accomplish the goals. 
Furthermore, defining organizational roles and responsibilities and 
mechanisms for coordination in these strategies can help agencies clarify 
who will lead or participate in which activities and how decisions will be 
made. It can also help them organize their individual and joint efforts, and 
address how conflicts would be resolved. ' 


Our prior work, as well as that by national security experts, has found that 
strategic direction is required as a foundation for collaboration toward 
national security goals.* We have found that, for example, in the past, 
multiple agencies, including the State Department, USAID, and DOD, led 
separate efforts to improve the capacity of Iraq’s ministries to govern, 
without overarching direction from a lead entity to integrate their efforts. 


^GAO, Combating Terrorism: Etioluation of Selected Chamcterislics in National 
Strategies Related to Terrorism, G.\0-04-168T (Washington, D.C.; Feb, 3, 2004). 

*See, for example, GAO, ResuUs-Oriented Government: P)xiclices That Can Help Enhance 
and Sustain Collaboration among Federal Agencies, G.\O-0(>-lG (Washington, D.C.: Oct. 
21, M05); Combating Terrorism: The United Stales Lacks Comprehensive Plan to Destwy 
the Terrorist Threat and Close the Safe Haven in Pakistan's Federally Administered 
Tribal Areas, GAO-U8-622 (Washington, D.C.: Apr. 17, 2008); and Project on National 
Security Reform, Forging a New Shield (Arlington, Va.; Nov. 26, 2008). 
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Since 2007, we have testified reported^ that the lack of an overarching 
strategy contributed to U.S. efforts not meeting the goal for key Iraqi 
ministries to develop the capacity to effectively govern and assume 
increasing responsibility for operating, maintaining, and further investing 
in reconstruction projects.'® We recommended that the Department of 
State, in consultation with the Iraqi government, complete an overall 
strategy for U.S. efforts to develop the capacity of the Iraqi government. 
State recognized the value of such a strategy but expressed concern about 
conditioning further capacity development investment on completion of 
such a sti'ategy. Moreover, our work on the federal government’s 
pandemic influenza preparedness efforts found that the Departments of 
Homeland Security and Health and Human Services share most federal 
leadership roles in implementing the pandemic influenza strategy and 
supporting plans; however, we reported that it was not clear how this 
would work in practice because their roles are unclear. The National 
Strategy for Pandemic Influenza and its supporting implementation plan 
describes the Secretary of Health and Human Services as being 
responsible for leading the medical response in a pandemic, while the 
Secretary of Homeland Security would be responsible for overall domestic 
incident management and federal coordination. However, since a 
pandemic extends well beyond health and medical boundaries — to include 
sustaining critical infrastructure, private-sector activities, the movement of 
goods and services across the nation and the globe, and economic and 
security considerations — it is not clear when, in a pandemic, the Secretary 
of Health and Human Services would be in the lead and when the 
Secretary of Homeland Security would lead. This lack of clarity on roles 
and responsibilities could lead to confusion or disagreements among 
implementing agencies that could hinder interagency collaboration. 


’GAO, Iraq and ^ghanistan: Seemitg, Econom ic, and Governance Challenges to 
Rebuilding Efforts Should Be Atldressed in U.S. Strategie.'i, GA('>-09-47()T (Washington, 
D.C.: Mar. 25, 2009)-, Stabilizing and Rebuilding Iraq: Actions Needed to Address 
Inadequate Accountability over U.S. Efforts and Investments, ((AO-08-508T (Washington, 
D.C.: Mar. 11, 2008); Stabilizing and Rebuilding bvq: U.S. Ministry Capacity 
Development Efforts Need an Overall Integrated Strategy to Guide Efforts and Manage 
Risk, GAOl)8-l.l? (Washington, D.C.; Oct. 1, 2007). 

'®The State Department hired a contractor in 2008 to develop a strate^c plannif^ document 
for ministiy capacity development in Iraq. Additionally, the United States shifted its 
emphasis to helping Iraqi ministries execute their capital investment bucigets based on the 
update to the U.S. strategy in Iraq in 2007. 
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F\}rtheiTnore, a federal response could be slowed as agencies resolve their 
roles and responsibilities following the onset of a significant outbreak.*' 

We have also ^ued reports recommending that U.S. government agencies, 
including DOD, the State Department, and others, develop or revise 
strategies to incorporate desirable characteristics for strategies for a range 
of programs and activities. These include humanitarian and development 
efforts in Somalia, the Trans-Sahara Counterterrorism Partnership,'^ 
foreign assistance strategy, law enforcement agencies’ role in assisting 
foreign natiorts in combating terrorism, and meeting U.S. national security 
goals in Pakistan’s Federally Administered Tribal Areas. In commenting on 
drafts of those reports, agencies generally concurred with our 
recommendations. Officials from one organization — the National 
Counterterrorism Center — noted that at the time of our May 2007 report 
on law enforcement agencies’ role in assisting foreign nations in 
combating terrorism, it had already begun to implement our 
recommendations. 


Creating Collaborative 
Organizations That 
Facilitate Integrated 
National Security 
Approaches 


Organizational differences — including differences in agencies’ structures, 
planning processes, and funding sources — can hinder interagency 
collaboradon. Agencies lack adequate coordination mechanisms to 
facilitate this collaboration during planning and execution of programs 
and activities. U.S. government agencies, such as the Department of State, 
USAID, and DOD, among others, spend billions of dollars annually on 
various diplomatic, development, and defense missions in support of 
national security. Achieving meaningful results In many national security- 
related interagency efforts requires coordinated efforts among various 


"GAO, Influenza Pandemic: Continued Focus on (he Nation's Planning and 
Preparedness Efforts Remains Essential, G.^O-09-7G0T (Washington, D.C.: June 3, 2009); 
Influenza Pandemic: Sustaining Focus on the Nation's Planning and Preparedness 
Efforts, GA(w>tKW4 (Washington, D.C.: Feb. 26, 2009); and Influeruu Pan^mic: Further 
Efforts Are Needed to Eyisttre Clearer Federal Leadership Roles and an Effectite National 
Strategy, GAO-t)7-781 (Washington. D.C.: Aug. 14, 2007). 

'^he Trans-Sahara Counterteirorism Partnership initiative is a multiyear, multiagency 
effort to support diplomacy, developnienl assistance, and military activities aimed at 
strengthening country and regional counterterrorism c^abilities and inhibiting the spread 
of extremist ideology. 

‘■^GAO, Co^nbating Terrorism: Law Enfoteement Agencies Lack Directives to Assist 
Foreign Nations to Identify, Disrupt-, and Prosecute Terrorists, (Washington, 

D.C.: May 25. 2007). 
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actors across federal agencies; foreign, state, and local governments; 
nongovemnient organizations; and the private sector. Given the number of 
agencies involved in U.S. government national security efforts, it is 
important that there be mechanisms to coordinate across agencies. 
Without such mechanisms, the results can be a patchwork of activities that 
waste scarce funds and limit the overall effectiveness of federal efforts. 

A good example of where agencies involved in national security activities 
define and organize their regions differently involves DOD’s regional 
combatant commands and the State Department’s regional bureaus. Both 
are aligned differently in terms of the geographic areas they cover, as 
shown in figure 1. As a result of differing structures and areas of coverage, 
coordination becomes more challenging and the potential for gaps and 
overlaps in policy implementation is greater. Moreover, funding for 
national security activities is budgeted for and appropriated by agency, 
rather than by functional area (such as national security), resulting in 
budget requests and congressional appropriations that tend to reflect 
individual agency concerns. Given these differences, it is important that 
there be mechanisms to coordinate across agencies. 


'*GA<M)(vl5and Barriers to Interagency Coordination, 

GA()/».;GD-00-1W> (Washington, D.C.: Mar. 29, 2000). 
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Figure 1: Comparison of the State Department’s Regional Bureaus and DOD’s Combatant Command Areas of Responsibility 


bfate Deoartment regional bureaus 



State Department 

[ I Bureau of European and Eura.<Man Affairs 
, j Bureau of Near Eastern Affavs 

ireau of East Asian and Pacific Affairs 
Bureau of Souttr and Central Asian Affairs 
ireau of African Affairs 
Bureau of Western Hemisphere Affairs 
jitiillii ^'‘eluded region 



Note: The state of Alaska is assigned to U.S. Northern Command s area of 
re^jonsibliiy. Forces based in Alaska remain assigned to U.S. Pacific Command. 

OOD 

[ j y g European Command 
. Central Command 
U.S. Pacific Command 
US. Africa Command 
U.S. Southern Command 
Q|[||| U.S. Northern Command . 

Shared betwsn U.S. Northern Command 
and U.S. Pacific Command 


Source: OOO end Slate Oeoerimem 


In addition to regional bureaus, the State Department is organized to 
interact through U.S. embassies located within other countries. As a result 
of these differing structures, our prior work and tliat of national security 
experts has found that agencies must coordinate with a large number of 
organizations in their regional planning efforts, potentially creating gaps 
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and overlaps in policy implementation and leading to challenges in 
coordinaUng efforts among agencies.’^ 

Given the differences among U.S. government agencies, developing 
adequate coordination mechanisms is critical to achieving integrated 
approaches. In some cases, agencies have established effective 
mechanisms. For example, DOD’s U.S. Africa Command had undertaken 
efforts to integrate personnel from other U.S. government agencies into its 
command structure because the command is primarily focused on 
strengthening security cooperation with African nations and creating 
opportunities to bolster the capabilities of African partners, which are 
activities that traditionally require coordination with other agencies."’ 
However, in other cases, challenges remain. For example, we reported in 
May 2007 that DOD had not established adequate mechanisms to facilitate 
and encourage interagency participation in the development of militaiy 
plans developed by the comb^nt commanders. Furthermore, we noted 
that inviting interagency participation only after plans have been 
formulated is a significant obstacle to achieving a unified government 
approach in the planning effort. In that report, we suggested that Congress 
require DOD to develop an action plan and report annually on steps being 
taken to achieve greater interagency participation in the development of 
military plans. 

Moreover, we reported in March 2010 that DOD has many strategy, policy, 
and guidance documents on interagency coordination of its homeland 
defense and civil support mission; however, DOD entities do not have fully 
or clearly defined roles and responsibilities because key documents are 
outdated, are not integrated, or are not comprehensive. More specifically, 


‘'’See, for example, GAO, Mitilary Operations: Actions Needed to Improve DOD's Stability 
Operations Approach and Enhance Interagency Planning, GAO-07-5iy (Washington, D.C,: 
May 31, 2007); Project on National Security Reform, Fotying a New Shield (Arlington, Va.; 
Nov. 26, 2008); and Center for Strategic and International Studies, Beyond Goldwaier- 
Nichols: U.S. Govetnmcnt and Dcfertse Roform far a New Era, Phase S Report 
(Washington, D.C.: July 2005). 

‘“GAO, Defense Management: Actions Needed to Address Stakeholder Concerns, Improve 
Interagency CoUaboration, and Determine Full Costs Associated with the U.S. Africa 
Command, GAO-00-181 (Washington, D.C.: Feb. 20, 2009). 

‘’gAO, Military Operations: Actions Needed to Impiove Stability Operations Appioack 
and Enhance Interagency Planning. GAO-OT'^IO (Washington, D.C.; May 31. 2007). 

"*GAO, Homeland Defense: DOD Needs to Take Actions to Enhance Interagency 
Coordination for Its Homeland Defense and Civil Support Missions, GAO-IO-;^^! 
(Washington, D.C.: Mar. 30, 2010). 
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conflicting directives assigned overlapping law enforcement support 
responsibiliti^ to three different DOD entities, creating confusion as to 
which DOD office is actually responsible for coordinating with law 
enforcement agencies. DOD’s approach to identifying roles and 
responsibilities and day-to-day coordination processes could also be 
improved by providing relevant information in a single, readily-accessible 
source. This source could be accomplished through a variety of formats 
such as a handbook or a Web-based tool and could provide both DOD and 
other agencies a better understanding of each other as federal partners 
and enable a unified and institutionalized approach to interagency 
coordination. We recommended, and DOD agreed, that the department 
update and integrate its strategy, policy, and guidance; develop a partner 
guide; and implement key practices for management of homeland defense 
and civil support liaisons. 

We have reported other instances in which mechanisms are not formalized 
or fully utilized. For example, we found that collaboration between DOD’s 
Northern Command and an interagency planning team on the development 
of the command’s homeland defense plan was largely based on the 
dedicated personalities involved and informal meetings. Without 
formalizing and institutionalizing the interagency plamting stiticture, we 
concluded efforts to coordinate may not continue when personnel move 
on to their next assignments. We made several recommendations, and 
DOD generally concurred, that the department take several actions to 
address the challenges it faces in its planning and interagency 
coordination efforts. 

In recent years we have issued reports recommending that the Secretaries 
of Defense, State, and Homeland Security and the Attorney General take a 
variety of actions to address creating collaborative organizations, 
including taking actions to 


‘®The Incident Management Planning Team is an interagency team created by Uie 
Department of Homeland Security to provide contingency and crisis action incident 
management planning based on 15 national planning scenarios. Participating organizations 
include DOD; the Departments of Homeland Security, Justice, Energy, Transportation, and 
Health and Human Services; the Environmental Protection Agency; and the American Red 
Cross. 

“GAO, Homeland Defense: U.S. Northern Command Has Made Pi-ogress but Needs to 
Address Force Allocation, Readiness Tracking Gaps, and Other Issues, (iA()-0H-25l 
(Washington, D.C.: Apr. 16, 2{K)8). 
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• provide implementation guidance to facilitate interagency 
participation and develop clear guidance and procedures for 
interagency efforts, 

• develop an approach to overcome differences in planning processes, 

• create coordineiting mechanisms, and 

• clarify roles and responsibilities. 

In commenting on drafts of those reports, agencies generally concurred 
with our recommendations. In some cases, agencies identified planned 
actions to address the recommendations. For example, in our April 2008 
report on U.S. Northern Command’s plans, we recommended that clear 
guidance be developed for interagency planning efforts, and DOD stated 
that it had begun to incorporate such direction in its major planning 
documents and would continue to expand on this guidance in the future.^* 


Developing a Well-TVained Federal agencies do not always have the right people with the right skills 
Workforce the right time to meet the challenges they face, to 

include having a workforce that is able to quickly address crises. As the 
threats to national security have evolved over the past decades, so have 
the skills needed to prepare for and respond to those threats. To 
effectively and efficiently address today's national security challenges, 
federal agencies need a qualified, well-trained workforce with the skills 
and experience that can enable them to integrate the diverse capabilities 
and resources of the U.S. government. Our work has found that personnel 
often lack knowledge of the processes and cultures of tl\e agencies with 
which they must collaborate. Some federal goveniment agencies lack the 
personnel capacity to fully participate in interagency activities and some 
agencies do not have the necessaiy capabilities to support their national 
security roles and responsibilities.^ For example, in June 2009, we 
reported that DOD lacks a comprehensive strategic plan for addressing its 
language skills and regional proficiency capabilities.®^ Moreover, as of 
September 2009, we found that 31 percent of the State Department’s 
generalists and specialists in language-designated positions did not meet 


®’GAO-08-251. 

®'C^eiine Dale, Nina M. Serafino, and Pat Toweli, Congressional Research Service, 
Organizing the U.S. Gooernment-fiyr National Security: Overview of the Interagency 
Reform Debates, RL34455 (Washington, D.C.: Dec. 16, 2008). 

®’GA0, Military Training: DOD Needs a Strategic Plan and Better Inventory and 
Requirements Data to Guide Development of Language Skills and Regional Proficiency, 
(.;A(>0i>-5C8 (Washington, D.C.: June 19. 2010). 
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the language requirements for their positions, an increase from 29 percent 
in 2005.“ Similatiy, we reported In ^ptember 2008 that USAID officials at 
some overseas missions told us that they did not receive adequate and 
timely acquisition and assistance support at times, ^ in part because the 
numbers of USAID staff were insufficient or because the USAID staff 
lacked necessary competencies.^ We also reported in February 2009 that 
U.S. Africa Command has faced difficulties integrating interagency 
personnel into its command.^ According to DOD and Africa Command 
officials, integrating personnel from other U.S. government agencies is 
essential to achieving Africa Command’s mission because it will help the 
command develop plans and activities that are more compatible with 
those agencies. However, the State Department, which faced a 25 percent 
shortfall in midlevel personnel, told Africa Command that it likely would 
not be able to fill the command’s positions due to personnel shortages. 
DOD has a significantly larger workforce than other key agencies involved 
in national security activities as shown in figure 2. 


“gAO, Depari m^Hf of St ale: Comprehensive Plan Needed to Address Persistent I^eign 
Language Skor{fatl$, r»Ar)-0!)-!J.55 (Washington, D.C.: Sept. 17, 2009). We explained th^ 
although It can be difficult to link foreign language shortfalls to a specific negative outcome 
or event, these shortfalls could be negatively affecting several aspects of U.S. diplomacy, 
including cotrsular operations, security, public diplomacy, economic and political affairs, 
the development of relationships with foreign counterparts and audiences, and staff 
morale. 

'’Over the last few decades, as the U.S. government has increasingly come to rely on the 
private sector to perform various functions, USAID has shifted from conducting its own 
activities to managing acquisition and assistance instruments, which are awarded to and 
implemented by mainly nongovernmental organizations. 

^GAO, USAID Acquisition and Assistance: Actions Needed to Develop and Implement a 
Strategic Wor^orce Won, GAO-OS-1059 (Washington, D.C.: Sept. 26, 2008). 

'’GAO-y9-181. 
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Figure 2: Number of Civilian Government Employees and Military Personnel 
Employed by Key Agencies Involved in Nationaf Security 

Number of personnel (in SKUsands) 

2500 


2.155 



Source: 000. Stale Oeparimenl. Oepafimeni of Homeland Seeurtiy. 

Notes: Data are as of the end of fiscal year 2008 and do not include contractor pwsonn^. Numbers 
are rounded. 

Furthermore, agencies’ personnel systems often do not recognize or 
reward interagency collaboration, which could diminish agency 
employees’ interest in serving in interagency efforts. In June 2009 we 
reviewed compensation policies for six agencies that deployed civilian 
personnel to Iraq and Afghanislait, and reported that variations in policies 
for such areas as overtime rate, premium pay eligibility, and deployment 
status could result in monetary differences of tens of thousands of dollars 
per year.“ The Office of Personnel Management acknowledged that laws 
and agency policy could result in federal government agencies paying 
different amounts of compensation to deployed civilians at equivalent pay 


“GAO, Human Capital: Actions Needed to Better Track and Provide Timely and. Accurate 
Compensation and MetHcal Benefits to Deployed Federal Civilians, f f A(>-()5)-662 
(Washington, D.C.: June 26, 2009). 
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grades who are working under the same conditions and facing the same 
risks. In another instance, we reported in April 2009 that officials from the 
Departments of Commerce, Energy, Health and Human Services, and the 
Treasury stated that providing support for State Department foreign 
assistance program processes creates an additional workload that is 
neither recognized by their agencies nor included as a factor in their 
performance ratings. 

Various t(X)ls can be useful in helping agencies to improve their ability to 
more fully participate in collaboration activities. For example, increasing 
training opportunities can help personnel develop the skills and 
understanding of other agencies’ capabilities. We have previously testified 
that agencies need to have effective training and development programs to 
address gaps in the skills and competencies that they identified in their 
workforces.* Moreover, we issued a report in April 2010 on DOD’s Horn of 
Africa task force, which found that DOD personnel did not always 
understand U.S. embassy procedures in carrying out their activities.^' This 
resulted in a number of cultural missteps in Africa because personnel did 
not understand local religious customs and may have unintentionally 
burdened embassies that must continuously train new staff on procedures. 
We recommended, and DOD agreed, that the department develop 
comprehensive training guidance or a program that augments personnel’s 
understanding of African cultural awareness and working with interagency 
partners. Training and developing personnel to fill new and different roles 
will play a cmcial pait in the federal government’s endeavors to meet its 
transformation challenges. Also, focusing on strategic workforce planning 
can support agencies’ efforts to secure the personnel resources needed to 
collaborate in interagency missions. We have found that tools like 
strategic workforce planning and human capital strategies are integral to 
managing resources as they enable an agency to define staffing levels, 


”GA0, Foreign Aid Reform: Comprehensive Strategy, Intetugency Coordination, and 
Operational Improvements WovM Bolster Current Efforts, GAO-<iD-[!32 (Washington. D.C.: 
Apr. 17, 2009). 

■*GAO, Human CapilaL Federal Wot^fmee Challenges in the 2Ist Century, (7AO-(!7-r)r>6T 
(Washington, D.C.: Mar. 6, 2007). 

^'GAO, Defense Management: DOD He&is to Determine the Futme of Its Horn of Africa 
Task Force, GAO-10-504 (Washington, D.C.: Apr. 15, 2010). 
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identify critical skills needed to achieve its mission, and eliminate or 
mitigate gaps between current and future skills and competencies. ^^ 

In recent years we have recommended that the Secretaries of State and 
Defense, the Administrator of USAID, and the U.S. Trade Representative 
take a variety of actions to address the human capita! issues discussed 
above, such as staffing shortfalls, training, and strategic planning. 
Specifically, we have made recommendations to 

• develop strategic human capital management systems and undertake 
strategic human capita planning, 

• include measurable goals in strategic plans, 

• identify the appropriate mix of contractor and government employees 
needed and develop plans to fill those needs, 

• seek formal commitments from contributing agencies to provide 
personnel to meet interagency personnel requirements, 

• develop alternative ways to obtain interagency perspectives in the 
event that interagency personnel cannot be provided due to resource 
limitations, 

• develop and implement long-term workforce management plans, and 

• implement a training program to ensure employees develop and 
maintain needed skills. 

In commenting on drafts of those reports, agencies generally concurred 
with our recommendations. In some cases, agencies identified planned 
actions to address the recommendations. For example, in our April 2009 
report on foreign aid reform, we recommended that the State Department 
develop a long-term workforce management plan to periodically assess its 
workforce capacity to manage foreign assistance. The State Department 
noted in its comments tliat it concurred with the idea of further improving 


five key principles Uiat strategic workforce planning should address are: (1) involve 
management, employees, and other stakeholders in developing and implementing the 
strategic workforce plan; (2) detemtine the critical skills and competencies needed to 
achieve results; (3) develc^ strategies to address gaps in human capita! approaches for 
enabling and siJ.staining die contributions of all critical skills and competencies; (4) build 
the capability to address requirements important to support workforce planning strategies; 
and (5) monitor and evalu^e the agency’s progress toward its human coital go?ds and Uie 
contribution Utat human capital results have made. GAO, Human Capital: Key Principles 
for EJfective Strategic Woritfo7xx fHanning, (Washington, D C.: Dec. 11, 2003). 
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employee skill sets would work to encourage and implement further 
training. “ 


Sharing and Integrating 
National Security 
Information Across 
Agencies 


U.S. government agencies do not always share relevant information with 
their national security partners due to a lack of clear guidelines for sharing 
information and security clearance issues. The timely dissemination of 
information is critical for maintaining national security. Federal, state, and 
local governments and private-sector partnem are making progress in 
sharing terrorism-related information. For example, we reported in 
October 2007 that most states and many local governments had 
established fusion centers — collaborative efforts to detect, prevent, 
investigate, and respond to criminal and terrorist activity — to address gaps 
in information sharing.’* However, we found that non-DOD personnel 
could not access some DOD planning documents or participate in planning 
sessions because they may not have had the proper security clearances. 
Moreover, because of concerns about agencies’ ability to protect shared 
information or use that information properly, other agencies and private- 
sector partners may be hesitant to share information. For example, we 
have reported that Department of Homeland Security officials expressed 
concerns about sharing terrorism-related information with state and local 
partners because such information had occasionally been posted on public 
Internet sites or otherwise compromised. To facilitate information sharing, 
it is important to establish clear guidelines, agreements, and procedures 
that govern key aspects, such as how information will be communicated, 
who will participate in interagency information sharing efforts, and how 
infonnation will be protected. 

When agencies do share information, managing and integrating 
information from multiple sources presents challenges regarding 
redundancies in information sharing, unclear roles and responsibilities, 
and data comparability. For example, we reported in December 2008 that 
in Louisiana, reconstruction project information had to be repeatedly 
resubmitted separately to state ^d Federal Emergency Management 


’’GAO, Foreign Aid Reform: Compr^ensive Strategy, Interagency Coordination, and 
Opei-ationai Improvements Would Bolster Current Efforts, GAO-n!)-l02 (Washington, D.C,: 
Apr. 17, 2009). 

’^GAO, Homeland Security: Federal Efforts Are Helping to AUeviate Some Cfiallenges 
Encountered by State and Local Information Fusion Centers, (JAG-OS-SS ( Washington, 
D.C.: Oct. 30, 2007). 
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Agency officials during p>ost-Hurricane Katrina reconstruction efforts 
because the system used to track project infonnation did not facilitate the 
exchange of documents. Information was sometimes lost during this 
exchange, requiring state officials to resubmit the information, creating 
redundancies and duplication of effort. As a result, reconstruction efforts 
in Louisiana were delayed.® In another instance, we reported in October 
2008 that biometric data, such as fingerprints and iris images, collected in 
DOD field activities such as those in Iraq and Afghanistan, were not 
comparable with data collected by other units or with large federal 
databases that store biometric data, such as the Department of Homeland 
Security biometric database or the Federal Bureau of Investigation (FBI) 
fingerprint database. A lack of comparable data, especially for use in DOD 
field activities, prevents agencies from determining whether the 
individuals they encounter are friend, foe, or neutral, and may put forces 
at risk.® 

Since 2005, we have recommended that the Secretaries of Defense, 
Homeland Security, and State establish or clarify guidelines, agreements, 
or procedures for sharing a wide range of national security information, 
such as planning information, terrorism-related information, and 
reconstruction project information. We have recommended that such 
guidelines, agreements, and procedures 

• define and communicate how shared information will be protected; 

• include provisions to involve and obtain information from nonfederal 
partners in the planning process; 

• ensure that agencies fully participate in interagency information- 
sharing efforts; 

• identify and disseminate practices to facilitate more effective 
communication among federal, state, and local agencies; 

• clarify roles and responsibilities in tlie information-sharing process; 
and 

• establish baseline standards for data collecting to ensure 
comparability across agencies. 


®GAO, Disaster Recovery: FEMA's Public Assistance Gt'ani Program Experienced 
Challenges with Gulf Coast Rebuilding, G.\O-0f)-I2’»(Was!ungton, D.C.: Dec. IS, 2008). 

■‘^’GAO, Defense Management: DOD Can Establish More Guidance for Biometrics 
Ccdlection and Ex}^ore Broader Data Sharing, G.A{>-()9-4!-t (Washington, D.C.: Oct. 15, 
2008). 
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In commenting on drafts of those repoits, agencies generally concurred 
with our recommendations. In some cases, agencies identified planned 
actions to address flie recommendations. For example, in our December 
2008 report on the Federal Emergency Management Agency’s public 
assistance grant program, we recommended that the Federal Emergency 
Management Agency improve information sharing within the public 
assistance process by identifying and disseminating practices that 
facilitate more effective communication among federal, state, and local 
entities. In comments on a draft of the report, the Federal Emergency 
Management Agency generally concurred with the recommendation and 
noted that it was making a concerted effort to improve collaboration and 
information sharing within the public assistance process. Moreover, 
agencies have implemented some of our past recommendations. For 
example, in our April 2006 report on protecting and sharing critical 
infrastructure information, we recommended that the Department of 
Homeland Security define and communicate to the private sector what 
information is needed and how the information would be used.'^ The 
Department of Homelmid Security concurred with our recommendation 
2 ind, in response, has made available, through its public Web site, answers 
to frequently asked questions that define the type of information collected 
and what it is used for, as well as how the information will be accessed, 
handled, and used by federal, state, and local government employees and 
their contractors. 


Importance of 
Sustained Leadership 


Underlying the success of these key areas for enhancing interagency 
collaboration for national security-related activities is committed and 
effective leadership. Our prior work has shown that implementing large- 
scale change management initiatives or transformational change — which 
is what these key areas should be considered — are not simple endeavors 
and require the concentrated efforts of leadership and employees to 
realize intended synergies and to accomplish new goals.*’ Leadership must 
set the direction, pace, and tone and provide a clear, consistent rationale 


^'GAO, Disaster Recoveiy: FEMA’s Public Assistance Grant Program Experienced 
Challenges with Gulf Coast jRebuilding, GAO-OlMiJy (Washington, D.C.; Dec. 18, 2008). 

**GAO, In/oT'tnatio'n Sharing: DHS^ould Take Steps to Encourage More Widespread Use 
of Its Program to Protect, and Share Critical Infrastructure Inf or-ma lion, GAO-0<>-:588 
(Washington, D.C.: Apr. 17, 2006). 

”GA0, Results-Orient&i Cultures: Implementation Steps to Assist Mergers and 
Organizational Transformations, (rAO ftJ-WiO (Washington, D.C.: July 2, 2003). 
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for the transform^on. Sustained and inspired attention is needed to 
overcome tfie many barriers to working across agency boundaries. For 
example, leadeiship is important in establishing incentives to promote 
employees’ interest In serving in interagency efforts. 

The 2010 National Security Strategy calls for a renewed emphasis on 
building a stronger leadership foundation for the long term to more 
effectively advjmce our interests in the 21st century.''® Moreover, the 
strategy identifies key steps for improving interagency collaboration. 
These steps include more effectively ensuring alignment of resources with 
our national security strate^, adapting the education and training of 
national security professionals to equip them to meet modem challenges, 
reviewing authorities and mechanisms to implement and coordinate 
assistance programs, and other policies and programs that strengthen 
coordination. National security experts also note the importance of and 
need for effective leadership for national security issues. For example, a 
2008 report by the Project on National Security Reform notes that the 
national security system requires skilled leadership at all levels and, to 
enhance interagency coordination, these leaders must be adept at forging 
links and fostering partnerships all levels.^' Strengthening interagency 
collaboration— with leadership as the foundation — can help transform 
U.S. government agencies and create a more unified, comprehensive 
approach to national security issues at home and abroad. 


Mr. Chairman, this concludes my prepared remarks. I would be pleased to 
respond to any questions you or other Members of the Subcommittee may 
have. 

For future information regarding this statement, please contact John H. 
Pendleton at (202) 512-3489 or at pendletonj@gao.gov. Contact points for 
our Offices of Congressional Relations and Public Affairs can be found on 
the last page of this statement. Key contributors to this statement are 
listed in appendix II. 


■'^National Security Strategy, (Washington, D.C.: May 2010). 

"Project on NatiOTial Security Reform, Forging a New Shield (Arlington, Va.: Nov. 26, 
2008). 
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Combating Terrorism: Actions Needed to Enhance Implementation of 
Trans-Sahara Counterterrorism Partnership. (tAO- 08-8G0. Washington, 
D.C.; July 31, 2008. 

Information Sharing: Definition of the Results to Be Achieved in 
Terrorism-Related Information Sharing Is Needed to Guide 
Irnplernentation and Assess Progress. GA(J-08-637T. Washington, D.C.: 
July 23, 2008. 

Highlights of a GAO Forum: Enhancing U.S. Partner'skips in 
Countering Transnational Terrorism. GAO-08-887SP. Washington, D.C.: 
July 2008. 

Stabilization and Reconstruction: Actions Are Needed to Develop a 
Planning and Coordination Framework and Establish the Civilian 
Reserve Corps. GAO-08'30. Washington, D.C.: Nov. 6, 2007. 
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(3AO-08-3r>. Washington, D.C.: Oct. 30, 2007. 

Military Operations: Actions Needed to Improve DOD's Stability 
Operations Approach and Enhance Interagency Planning. (iAO-07-54f.>. 
Washington, D.C.: May 31, 2007. 

Combating Terrvrism: Law Enforcement Agencies Lack Directives to 
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GAO-()7-li!)7. Washington, D.C.: May 25, 2007. 
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Sustain Collaboration among Federal Agencies. GAO*0(>15. Washington, 
D.C.: Oct. 21, 2005. 
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